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OTTAWA AS CITY PLANNERS SEE IT 


Arrow marks site for new Lutheran church in Canada’s capital 
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First Order of Business 


A NEW STORE was beginning business in Chicago’s Loop. 
Newspaper ads told of the unusual bargains to be offered and of 
gifts that would be distributed. The store froni was decorated with 
colorful streamers. Flags were hung from the second story. The 
show windows were expertly trimmed for the occasion. Loud- 
speakers poured forth with martial music. 

The newspaper ads brought results. The crowd began assem- 
bling two hours before opening time. Everyone was trying to be 
first in line. The confusion became so great that the police were 
summoned to prevent damage to plate glass windows. 

Fifteen minutes before the hour set for selling, the owner 
appeared at the microphone mounted on a platform. He was greeted 
with sustained applause. He introduced the managers of the vari- 
ous departments and presented the sales force in a group. 


His NEXT STATEMENT was unexpected: “And now as our first 
order of business may I present the Rev. Mr. Clyde Smith who will 
offer a prayer of dedication and ask the guidance of God. for those 
who will endeavor to serve you.” 

The noisy crowd became silent. Heads were bowed. The noise 
of the city traffic seemed far away as the minister prayed for God’s | 
help and direction. Passers by paused on the far edge of the throng 
until the Amen was heard. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we are now ready to serve you.” The 
long ribbons were cut and the crowd moved through the doors in 
an orderly manner. All of us felt that all further transactions would 
be colored by that “first order of business” for the day. 

There is no better way to begin the business of any day. 

CLYDE G. STEELE 
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COVER PICTURE. The Canadian capital city of Ottawa is looking:forward to wholesale 
reconstruction of its downtown area. Top-notch city planners have laid: out a development 
program for public buildings and parkways. Cover picture shows models of these proposed 
buildings. Site marked by arrow is where St. Peter's Lutheran congregation of the ULC 
Canada Synod plans to begin construction of a church early in 1951. The congregation has 
secured the lot, with 167-foot frontage on the proposed parkway. 
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Ordass may be released 

There might be good news at Christ- 
mastime for Lutherans in Hungary—and 
everywhere in the world. There was a 
rumor in Budapest this month that Bishop 
Lajos Ordass may be released from prison 
in late December. 

A Religious News Service report from 
Budapest stated that “it is believed in 
some quarters here” that the bishop will 
be set free before Christmas. He was 
sentenced to a two-year jail term on Oct. 
1, 1948. 

Elections are pending in the Budapest 
(Banyai) diocese. A layman-president to 
manage business affairs of the church is 
to be chosen. The man mentioned for 
the office is Joseph Darvas, minister of 
reconstruction in the Hungarian cabinet. 

Bishop Ordass has been reported to 
have resisted all efforts to pressure him 
into resigning his church office. To re- 
sign as bishop now, or to endorse’ Darvas 
for the diocesan presidency, might be the 
price he would be expected to pay for 
release from jail. 


Archbishop in politics 

Britain is in a tight spot, said the Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Cyril Garbett. Peo- 
ple ought to be told about “the extreme 
gravity” of their situation. Starvation, 
mass unemployment, and ruin may be on 
the way. 

Unless there is a “radical” change in 
the next few months, the archbishop told 
a diocesan conference at York, Britain 
will face economic catastrophe. He sug- 
gested that “fantastic, ambitious, and ex- 
pensive programs for building new 
schools” should be abandoned for a while. 

Labor Party leaders, up for election 
in Britain next year, were disturbed by 
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BisHop Lazsos OrRDASS 
...A rumor 


the archbishop’s blunt words. The Church 
of England should stay out of the election 


contest, Sir Stafford Cripps warned. “We 


do not_want politics in our religion,” he 
said, although he emphasized that “we do 


want Christi ards in our politics.” 


a8 ch d_no empt_to 
devise remedies for particular social, eco- 
nomic, or industrial evils,” said Sir Staf- 


ford, chancellor of the exchequer in the 


Labor __go e ar 
Emmanuel Shinwell th hbishop 
had dis “politi r st 
unworthy character.” 

pa ES SEES 


Congregationalists in court 
A few Congregational churches have 
been determined to block a merger of 
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neir denomination with the Evangelical 
nd Reformed Church next year. This 
nonth they had their case before Su- 
reme Court Justice Meier Streinbrink in 
srooklyn. 

The proposed merger would set up a 
general or national church, of which the 
‘adividual churches shall be subordinate 
arts,’ members of Cadman Memorial 
*hurch in Brooklyn testified. According 
2 Congregationalist tradition, every 
hurch should be independent. 

An attorney for the defense stated that 
ach congregation in the new church will 
save “complete legal control over its 
1ame, creed, confession of faith, constitu- 
ion, by-laws, rules, regulations, admin- 
‘stration of the sacraments, manner of 
vorship, admission, disciplining and dis- 
nissing of members, engaging or dismiss- 
ng ministers, holding, management and 
lisposition of properties, and all of its 
xther temporal and spiritual rights.” 

Judge Streinbrink ruled that the Con- 
sregational Christian Churches could take 
10 further steps toward the proposed 
merger until the court has reached a 
Jecision in the Brooklyn case. 

In Los Angeles the First Congrega- 
tional Church, led by Dr. James W. 
Fifield, has withdrawn most of its finan- 
vial support to the denomination as a 
srotest against the merger. Two Mil- 
waukee congregations have decided to 
ut loose from the denomination because 
of the merger plan. 


earer the Lutherans 

A big advantage of merger of the Con- 
egational Christian Churches with the 
Evangelical and Reformed Chnrch, says 
Advance, is that it will bring Congrega- 
‘tionalists closer to the Lutherans. Ad- 
vance is the national periodical of the 
‘Congregational Christian Churches. 
Congregationalists and Lutherans 
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“should become better acquainted in 
every possible way,” writes the Advance 
editor, Dr. John R. Scotford. “Our paths 
are converging with theirs,” he says. “We 
are moving toward them in architecture 
and worship. They are moving toward 
us in general outlook.” 

Lutherans lead Protestantism in “the 
successful establishment of new 
churches,” writes Dr. Scotford. “They 
have unusual skill in the building of small 
churches which are beautiful and wor- 
ship-inspiring. Their liturgy is remark- 


able for its virility, joyousness, New 
Testament emphasis, and brevity. 
“Their people participate heartily, 


joining in the prayers and singing all the 
responses, even without the aid of a 
choir. To those who wish to explore the 
possibilities of Protestant worship at its 
best, we recommend visiting Lutheran 
churches.” 

Congregational churches were first es- 
tablished by the Pilgrims in New England. 
Evangelical and Reformed churches are 
largely of German background, and have 
been closely associated with Lutheran 
churches during two centuries of Amer- 
ican history, especially in Pennsylvania. 


Swedes stay away 

There may be a beautiful liturgy in the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden, but people 
aren’t in their churches to “participate 
heartily” in prayers and responses. The 
facts were presented in Stockholm’s 
largest newspaper, Dagens Nyheter. ‘ 

A Gallup poll survey had indicated 
that 7 per cent of the Swedes go to church 
every Sunday. Dagens Nyheter made its 
own survey, in 53 churches in the city 
and 102 churches in the country. 

It found that most Swedes treat the 
church with indifference except on such 
occasions as baptism, confirmation, mar- 
riage, burial. Only two and a half per 
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cent of Swedish Lutherans attend church 
on Sunday—an all-time low. 

“Without doubt,” the paper asserted, 
“there is still a strong, living, and genuine 
religiousness within the state church, and 
proportionately even more in the free 
churches. But this active religion is sup- 
ported by only a minority.” 

The paper’s survey revealed that the 
majority of churchgoers are women, par- 
ticularly older women. Looking for 
causes of low attendance, the Stockholm 
daily printed excerpts of representative 
sermons. They were “stale, unclear, 
empty, indifferent and uninteresting,” the 
Dagens Nyheter asserted. 

Twenty-two years ago this paper con- 
ducted a survey which showed that a 
little over 5 per cent of the people were 
in church on Sunday. The paper as- 
serted that the free churches—Pente- 
costal, Baptist and Methodist—may ac- 


BERGGRAV OUT AGAIN 


Bishop Eivind Berggray of Norway, seri- 
ously ill since April, was well enough this 
month to attend a church dedication at 
Fredriksted-Glemmen 
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count for as much as 50 per cent of all 
church attendance in Sweden on any 
given Sunday. This would still not bring 
the total attendance in all churches up to 
more than 5 per cent. 


Mail goes through to Tsingtao 

Letters can be forwarded to Lutheran 
mission stations in Chinese Communist 
territory, reported the Rev. Charles Rein- 
brecht this month. He is in communica- 
tion with four ULC missionaries in 
Tsingtao. They are working peacefully, 
and have sufficient food and supplies. 

““But they want more letters and news 
from outside,” said Missionary Rein- 
brecht. “If folks write to me, I can for- 
ward their letters from here.” Address 
letters to the Rev. C. H. Reinbrecht, 33 
Granville Road, Hongkong, China. Put 
on a 10-cent air mail stamp. 


Want Communists recognized 

Missionaries were saying this month 
that the Communist government which 
controls almost all China should be of- 
ficially recognized by the U.S. 

Fwes, official Roman Catholic news 
agency, reported from Shanghai that any 
nation interested in the political, eco- 
nomic, or religious development of the 
Pacific area would be obliged to recog- 
nize the Chinese Communist government. 

A Presbyterian mission representative, 
Dr. Stanton Lautenschlager, speaking in 
Madison, Wis., this month after 25 years 
of work in China, said the United States 
should “recognize the government the 
people have chosen.” He thinks that 
friendship with the new regime “would 
be decisive in determining whether or 
not China would be dominated by the 
Russian government.” : 

The Methodist Commission on World 
Peace thought this month that the United 
States should offer temporary recognition 
to the Communist government in the area 
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under ‘its control. Final recognition 
should be postponed “until the Chinese 
people and the United Nations have de- 
cided which government is the official 
government of China.” 

The U.S. will not even think about 
recognizing the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment until the American consul in 
Mukden, Angus Ward, is released from 
arrest, said Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson in mid-November. 


RELIGION IN THE BOOKSTORE 


Christmas shoppers were finding a big 
assortment of attractive new books on 
Christian themes in stores this month. 
Demand for such books is on the upgrade 


Most people are Christians 

In Mansfield, Ohio, 97 per cent of the 
people consider themselves attached to 
some church. There is one atheist. 

Among 35,000 persons reached by 941 
census takers, less than 1,000 did not 
claim any church membership or express 
some church preference. Eighty-four per 
cent are Protestant, 12.5 per cent Ro- 
man Catholic, .5 per cent Jewish. 

United Lutherans, with five churches 
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in Mansfield, enroll about a third of the 
city’s Protestant population. 

At the University of Delaware 97 per 
cent of the students claimed to be church 
members. About 2,100 students were 
queried. Only 48 were definitely without 
any church preference. Methodists led 
the list with 26 per cent, Roman Cath- 
olics 21, Lutherans 4.5. 

Radio situation 

A new man was at work this month 
on the Saturday night radio program, 
“Religion in the News.” After 14 years 
Dr. Walter Van Kirk had given up the 
assignment, turned it over to Dr. Ronald 
Bridges, president of the Pacific School 
of Religion. The broadcast is on NBC 
at 6:15 P.M. (EST). 

Four radio stations in San Francisco 
can keep their licenses, the Federal Com- 
munications ruled last month. The Com- 
mission turned down Mr. Robert H. Scott, 
California atheist who wanted the sta- 
tions shut because they would not give 
him time to preach against belief in God. 

The religious broadcasts of the San 
Francisco stations were not “directed 
against you personally or against the po- 
sition which you espoused,” the Commis- 
sion told Mr. Scott. Therefore he was not 
entitled to time on the air to answer. 

Baptist churches in Texas were seeking 
permits this month for low-power FM 
stations, costing not more than $2,500 
apiece, capable of broadcasting three to 
five miles. At least 150 congregations 
want such stations. i 

First major effort of the Protestant 
Film Commission ir the television field 
is a program titled “I Believe,’ which 
began on the ABC-TV _ network last 
month. It is at 8 o’clock Tuesday eve- 
nings. (est). The program consists of 
roundtable discussions with religious 
leaders regarding the meaning of religion. 
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Paces From ISAIAH 
For 20 centuries a copy of the Book of Isaiah, sealed in an earthern jar, had been 
lying in a cave in Palestine. It was written on 17 sheets of parchment, sewn together 
into a scroll 24 feet long. Shepherds found it in the cave in 1947, along with seven 


other ancient scrolls. 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


What pastors want to know 
What do you want the Knubel-Miller 
lecturers to talk about in future years? 
United Lutheran pastors were asked this 
question by ULC Secretary F. Eppling 
Reinartz. The Knubel-Miller lectures are 
given to pastors at five or six central 
points throughout the United States and 
Canada each year. 
Pastors proposed 78 topics for future 
series. The 10 top choices were: 
Pastoral counseling 
Social action questions 
Teaching the catechism 
The sacraments 
Pastoral visiting 
Eschatology (future life) 


This month three of the scrolls were on exhibit at the Library 


Ministry of comfort 

Pastor and the community 

The Lutheran confessions 

Church and state 

Knubel-Miller lectures on “Evangel- 

ism” will be given in 1950 by Dr. Oscar 
W. Carlson, pastor of Ascension Church, 
Baltimore. They are scheduled for Min- 
neapolis (Jan. 19-20), Seattle (Jan. 23- 
24), Los Angeles (Jan. 26-27), Colum- 
bus, Ohio (Feb, 1-2), Salisbury, N. C. 
(Feb. 6-7), Washington, D. C. (Feb. 
9-10). 


Double talk 
Two congregations—800 miles apart— 
heard sermons by Pastor Herman Moel- 
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lering at the same time on Noy. 13. Mr. 
Moellering was guest preacher at a 
church in Cincinnati. His own congre- 
gation, First Lutheran—Missouri Synod 
—of Papillion, Nebraska, heard a sermon 
from a wire recording which the pastor 
made from his pulpit earlier in the week. 

Methodist Pastor Jack Anderson of 
Savannah, Georgia, preaches two sermons 
at the same time in his church every 
Sunday. One is to the adult congregation. 
The other is a wire-recorded sermon for 
children, heard by a junior congregation 
in a Sunday school room. 


Catching up with the calendar 

This year Christmas won’t be 13 days 
late for Greek Catholic churches of the 
Pittsburgh diocese. Seventy-five per cent 
of the churches are giving up the Julian 
calendar, created by Julius Caesar in 45 
B.C., and going over to the calendar intro- 
duced by Roman Catholic Pope Gregory 
in 1582. 

“Time and circumstances have con- 
vinced these churches that adherence to 
the outmoded Julian calendar—which 
has nothing to do with religion in so far 
as faith and morals are concerned—is 
an obstacle to progress and the American 
way of life.’ This is the verdict of the 
Very Rev. John A. Stim of the Pittsburgh 
diocese. 

Most Russian Orthodox, Ukrainian, 
and Ruthenian churches in the United 
States still hold to the old calendar, ob- 
serve Christmas on Jan. 7, Easter as much 
as five weeks behind other churches. 

There are 11 minutes every year not 
provided for by the 365-day year plus an 
extra day in leap year. That makes one 
day every 128 years. The calendar was 
10 days out of step with the sun when 
Pope Gregory made his correction, leav- 
ing out leap year three times in every 
400 years. In western Europe the Gre- 
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gorian calendar was gradually adopted, 
but east European churches (and most of 
their daughter churches in America) have 
not fallen in line. 


More calendar reform 

When the United Nations Assembly 
clears up other problems on its list, it may 
debate world-wide change in the calendar. 
Forty-one nations are said to favor a 
proposed reform. 

January, April, July, and October 
would always begin on Sunday, according 
to the proposal, and would always have 
31 days. All other months would have 
30 days. Dec. 31 would be “World Day,” 
a holiday not counted in any week. 

Every four years another world holi- 
day would follow June 30, and would 
not be included in any week. Every quar- 
ter would have the same number of work- 
ing days, and nobody would need a new 
calendar until the old one wore out. 
Easter would always come on April 8. 
Christmas would be on Monday. 

The Roman Catholic Church would not 
object to this calendar reform, announces 
the Rev. Conrad M. Morin, professor 
of church history at the University of 
Montreal. He said he has sent copies of 
his articles favoring this reform to many 
bishops and the Papal Secretary of State, 
“and the Church has never forbidden me 
to talk about it.” 

Seventh Day Adventists fight the pro- 
posed calendar with stern fervor. Accord- 
ing to this calendar, they say, the Sabbath 
Day (Saturday) would no longer fall on 
the day when God, having completed the 
creation of the world, “rested on’ the 
seventh day . .. and hallowed it.” 

“The effect on religion and on its sol- 
emn days because of the proposed new 
world calendar . . . would be positively 
devastating,” says Carlyle B. Haynes, 
Seventh Day Adventist leader. 


World News Notes 


The king wants to come back 

BELGIUM’S ABSENTEE King Leopold 
(who doesn’t come home because he is 
not wanted) continues to trouble the po- 
litical waters of his land. He has been 
sojourning in Switzerland for a long time, 
holding an unofficial court for the stream 
of pilgrims who come down from Bel- 
gium to tell of their plans for his return 
and to receive his suggestions. 

The strong Catholic party is unwearied 
in its efforts to effect his return. The 
church has always been the power be- 
hind the throne in Belgium. Its persis- 
tence is having a measure of success. Be- 
ing a strong factor in the present coalition 
government, the Catholic party has man- 
aged to get the Senate to approve a bill 
to hold a national referendum in hope of 
getting a mandate from the people for 
Leopold’s return. 

If the bill passes the Chamber this 
month the referendum will surely be held 
in December. Various parties, following 
the lead of the Socialists, oppose the 
king’s return. Recently the Communists 
staged a violent demonstration against it, 
but Communists have been steadily losing 
favor among the people, and their violent 
agitation may affect the popular vote 
enough to help rather than hinder Leo- 
pold’s fortunes. 


Middle East defense pact 
MUTUAL DANGERS from within are 


driving the Moslem states together into a 
collective security system. They are con- 
sidering a joint defense council and a pos- 
sible joint supreme military command 
that will also be a protection against ex- 
ternal pressure. 

Iran has expressed the foreboding that 
if the “cold war” should become hot, 
Russia’s first move would be the invasion 
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of her territory. A competent organiza- 
tion should do much to reassure the un- 
easy Irani public, and reduce the unrest 
and dissatisfaction among them. It will 
also be.a protection for the individual 
states participating against lingering re- 
volt among their people. 

The organization is expected to follow 
the lines of the Brussels Pact for western 
Europe. The very consideration of the 
plan has checked the various separate 
understandings of single Arab states with 
other Arab units. Indeed these approaches 
have hastened the present move. 


Land reform in Japan 

THE CONSERVATIVE Government of 
Japan was called to task by General Mac- 
Arthur (Oct. 21) for planning to emas- 
culate the land reform bill, which re- 
quired owners of excess acreage to sell 
it to the government for redistribution to 
tenants. A new bill was being quietly 
prepared for presentation to the Diet, in 
which the Conservatives hold a control- 
ing majority. 

Its purpose was to remove the compul- 
sion upon landlords to sell. The effect 
of such a modification would have been 
to restore the old feudal controls over the 
rural districts, and to rebuild huge es- 
tates. General MacArthur informed the 
Government that “land reform must re- 
main aS a permanent part of the new 
democratic and social pattern of the 
land.” 


Ambulances come too late 

TIME AND experience are uncovering 
weaknesses in Britain’s socialized health 
service. Recently, officials in the Lanca- 
shire area had to make a humiliating 
admission. They confessed that hospital 
waiting lists had grown so long that wait- 
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ing patients died before ambulances ar- 
rived to fetch them. 

One instance was cited of a hospital 
with an 18-months’ waiting list, whose 
ambulance went out for three applicants 
to fill emptied beds, only to learn that the 
patients sought’ had long since died and 
been buried. It was tacitly admitted that, 
following the politically established pro- 
cedure, many were in the hospital whose 
need was not imperative. They were just 
asserting their seniority “rights.” 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


WORLDOVER PRESS REPORTS 
DPs Help Canada 


CANADIANS have made an interesting 
discovery. In providing homes for ref- 
ugees escaping tyranny in Europe, they 
have entertained angels unawares. 

Far from pushing native-born Cana- 
dians into breadlines, as some timid souls 
predicted, the refugees make remarkable 
contributions to Canadian economic life. 

A DP who settled in Saskatchewan 
brought with him a hitherto secret process 
for curing pork, and the firm employing 
him is far out in front. The work of a 
small group of DP forest engineers has 
given commercial value to trees pre- 
viously regarded as of scant worth. They 
revealed methods of drying British Co- 
lumbia hemlock and cottonwood to be 
made into plywood, and introduced a sys- 
tem of trimming and grading that has 
added millions to the value of the prov- 
ince’s timber stands. 

Another immigrant has built up a busi- 
ness in the hygienic cleaning of all kinds 
of nuts, seeds and dried fruits, with 
“waste” reclaimed for'poultry feed. 

An Ottawa estimate places the number 
of workers employed in businesses set up 
by DPs as more than twice all the refugees 
admitted to the country. 
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Hungary Gives Youth "Training" 
INFORMANTS. reaching Austria report 
that the Communist regime in Hungary 
is stressing youth training in its creation 
of an army loyal to Russia. . 
Some 35,000 young workers, taught 
by 25 military commanders especially 
assigned to youth, are given training each 
year, 83000 in the Budapest area alone. 
The boys have to spend two months 
annually attending courses in military 
training, during which their employers 
must pay them their normal wages. In 
the camps, often designated as “recrea- 
tion centers,” there is always a political 
officer, generally trained in Moscow. 


Great secrecy surrounds the “trainees.” 


They are not allowed to mingle with 
civilians.. Even ordinary restaurants are 


off bounds. In:a camp recently run near: 


the Plattensee, both boys and girls re- 
ceived instruction in the throwing of 
grenades and shooting of automatic weap- 
ons. Youth of both sexes had to take 
tests of political ability; one task was to 
visit near-by farmers and win them to 
Communism. 


Uncle Sam Looks at East Africa 
ALTHOUGH IT HAS been very hush- 
hush; Washington has been pushing the 


ECA, in collaboration with Great Britain, 
to provide the wherewithal for a big port . 


development job 
Africa. Until last year, Britain owned the 


port concession at Beira, but sold it to 


the Portuguese for about $16,000,000. 
A threefold aim is involved. Should 
war come, a large port out of easy bomb- 
ing range would be a strategic asset. Fur- 
thermore, the area produces both chrome 
and copper, strategic war minerals. 
Finally, long-term plans are being worked 
out for an eventual railway tie-up be- 
tween the port and Northern Rhodesia. 
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in Portuguese East 


. 


Washington 


ONE OF THE most explosive issues in 
our relations with western Germany seems 
about to be resolved, as the occupying 
powers reconsider their policy of dis- 
mantling German industry. The three 
High Commissioners are engaging in of- 
ficial discussions with representatives of 
the West German republic, in which the 
dismantling problem is considered in re- 
lation to the integration of Germany into 
western Europe. 

This development is welcomed by many 
in the U.S. who have opposed on moral 
grounds the destruction of the means of 
production and employment in Germany. 
Credit for taking the initiative goes to 
John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commis- 
sioner, whose public statements brought 
the issue to a showdown. 


History of dismantling 

THE IDEA of dismantling large segments 
of German industry, dates back to the 
Potsdam agreement. The purpose was to 
abolish Germany’s war potential and to 
provide Russia with reparations for her 
factories and equipment which had been 
destroyed in the war. In the heat of post- 
war resentment, however, the plans for 
dismantling went beyond the needs of in- 
ternational security, and aimed at the 
crippling of the whole German economy. 

As the Marshall Plan developed, it be- 
came apparent that the rehabilitation of 
Germany was essential to the economic 
recovery of western Europe. Aid to Ger- 
many was made part of ECA’s respon- 
sibility. The inconsistency of permitting 
German factories engaged in peacetime 
production to be torn down while pour- 
ing millions of dollars into restoring the 
German economy became increasingly 
obvious. The viewpoint of American of- 
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DISMANTLING IN GERMANY 


ficials began to change, and public pres- 
sure against dismantling built up rapidly. 

Great Britain and France, however, 
insisted that dismantling should continue. 
The French favored the elimination of in- 
dustries which might later be converted 
to war production. The British seemed 
to fear the effects of competitive German 
exports on their own shaky economy. 

Resistance within Germany began to 
grow to serious proportions. The already 
acute expellee problem was aggravated 
by the rising tide of unemployment. Ten- 
sions -were heightened by communist 
propaganda claiming that dismantling had 
ceased in the eastern zone. 


WHEN McCLoy became U.S. High 
Commissioner, he expressed publicly the 
feeling that the dismantling policy should 
be reviewed. A conference of foreign 
ministers was held in Paris to discuss the 
issues involved. 

The West German government sent to 
this conference a series of proposals as 
substitutes for dismantling. They would 
promise (1) to join with other nations 
in the international control of the Ruhr; 
(2) to co-operate with the Military Se- 
curity Board; (3) to eliminate trade bar- 
riers as far as possible; and (4) to encour- 
age British, French, and American cap- 
ital to invest in Ruhr industries as a safe- 
guard against war potential. 

The French could not commit them- 
selves until the meeting of their National 
Assembly on Nov. 22. It was agreed, 
however, to slow down the dismantling 
of German plants, pending negotiations 
between the High Commissioners and 
West German representatives. Disman- 
tling was to be high on the agenda. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Swedes Are Generous 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


U.S. Senator Elmer Thomas didn't know what he was talking about when 


he said this month that Sweden has “helped no one in the last 135 years" 


THE UNITED STATES, it seems, has 
never been more popular in Sweden than 
it is today. American books, magazines, 
and movies abound. The Swedish capital 
—which has an honest Nordic beauty all 
its own—is also proud of its renown as 
the most “Americanized” city in Europe. 

’ Multicolored neon tubes flashing brightly 
on the sheer walls of modern office build- 
ings reinforce the resemblance after night- 
fall. 

But there are differences. For example, 
it seems much more appropriate to order 
“reindeer meat and eggs” than “ham ’n 
eggs.” Americans might be surprised to 
hear that the latter dish often is—or was 
—considered standard fare in countries 
which have fallen from the European 
frying pan into the Russian fire. Indeed, 
there is a remarkable resemblance in ap- 
pearance, texture, and taste between sliced 
reindeer and sliced ham. 

As for elk steak smothered in onions, 
no hungry man could resist it. A slightly 
more rugged constitution is needed for 
pickled herring, smoked salmon, strong 
cheese and potato salad at breakfast, but 
personally I find that they suit the cli- 
mate. Far be it from me to expect Rice 
Krispies every morning. Americanization, 
if carried too far, would deprive the world 
of its remaining flavor. 


IN FACT, WE HAVE much to learn from 
Sweden. This does not apply to its left- 
handed traffic, which extends even to the 


Dr. Herman directs the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion program of resettlement of refugees. 
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sidewalks and in the revolving doors! 
Probably no other country in the world 
today combines such a high degree of 
industrialization, democratization. (in- 
cluding an admirable form of socialism), 
public sanitation, general education and 
recreation as this Scandinavian state. 

Indeed, the list of its virtues could 
probably be extended indefinitely. Owing 
to her lonely neutrality in the recent war, 
Sweden was able to lengthen her lead 
over her sister states in the North, but it 
can be said that she feels no self-pride 
at having stayed out of that great conflict 
which did so much damage to Finland, 
Norway and Denmark. : 

The real cause of Scandinavia’s orderl 
progress to prosperity is to be. found 
elsewhere. Recently a young French Re- 
formed author published his Protestant 
convictions in a book called L’ Imperial- 
isme Protestant. He bluntly contends 
that the reason for the striking political, 
economic and cultural differences be- 
tween Roman Catholic and Protestant 
countries is to be found. primarily in their 
religions. 

The relative instability, proletarian pov- 
erty, and illiteracy of certain so-called 
Christian nations bear a direct relation- 
ship to the strength of the Protestant 
churches. One of the few compliments 
he pays to Roman Catholic nations is 
their pre-eminence in the field of art, 
especially painting and sculpture. 

Much of Mr. Hoffet’s argument is 
superficial. But any thoughtful traveler 
who goes both to Italy and Sweden must | 
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begin tg ask himself the same questions. 
Such differences are not simply due to 
climate, temperament and other geo- 
graphical or biological accidents! 


But, RETURNING to Sweden itself, it is 
interesting to note that her people are 


still engaged in succoring shattered 
Europe. (Large-scale relief to stricken 


peoples also seems to have sprung orig- 
inally from predominantly Protestant pop- 
ulations!) All sorts of funds have been 
raised in Sweden for this, that, and some 
other worthy cause. 

Sweden has shared in the work of re- 
construction implemented by the World 
Council of Churches. A committee has 
brought 2,300 children out of Germany 
for three months’ holiday in various pri- 
vate homes. Big trailer trucks carrying 
important supplies of food and clothing 
go roaring even into eastern Europe with 
a message of sympathetic concern. 

Furthermore, Sweden has received 
thousands of refugees, most of whom 
came directly across the Baltic Sea at 
night in tiny boats. They climbed up on 
shore with prayers of thanks for deliver- 
ance from some ugly fear or danger in a 
homeland where they no longer felt at 
home. One of the most distinguished of 
these refugees is Johannes Kopp, Lu- 
theran archbishop of Estonia. Baltic pas- 
tors are being aided by the Swedish 
church to continue a limited ministry 
among their fellow-countrymen in this 
haven of comparative safety. 

It is obvious that most of Sweden's 
help to Europe finds its original source in 
the Christian conscience of the country. 
And yet very little of that help has act- 
ually been distributed “in the name of 
Christ.” The Swedish Church is severely 
restricted—although some may also argue 
that it is also greatly helpe 
status as a state-church. 
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Despite the fact that the country is al- 
most 100 per cent Lutheran, the estab- 
lished church has many critics who are 
hostile not only to the idea of establish- 
ment but to the church itself. These crit- 
ics are extremely vocal both in the daily 
press and in parliament. I have rarely 
found a church which seems to feel so 
pessimistic regarding the possibility of 
cultivating what we Americans call good 
press relations. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, to the casual 
traveler no country in Europe seems to 
offer better opportunity for a great spir- 
itual renewal. In addition to the peace 
and prosperity which the nation enjoys, 
the church today stands unscarred by the 
withering blight of war. Its buildings are 
intact, the number of its pastors unde- 
pleted by death or imprisonment, its doc- 
trines as yet unchallenged by official 
anti-Christian ideologies. 

Swedish theological thought has already 
enriched impoverished Europe and con-_ 
tributed substantially to American Chris- 
tian life, but its greatest blessing to the 
postwar world is yet unborn. 

Some Swedish pastors and people be- 
lieve that the unscathed condition of their 
church and state is not an unmixed good. 
But it need not be a handicap! Unfor- 
tunately, it cannot be said that the trials 
which the churches of Norway and Den- 
mark underwent have produced the re- 
vival which was expected. As a matter of 
fact, none of the persecuted churches of — 
“Hitler's Europe” has been able to re- 
alize, even partially, the fond dreams of 
those who hoped for a thoroughgoing re- 
ligious renovation. Europe is still waiting 
for a spiritual spark, and Sweden has as 
good a chance as any. country—better 
than most!—to produce it. 


IN THE EYES of an American observer, 
the hobbling effect of the church’s links 
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to the state may prevent Scandinavian 
Lutherans from providing the new Prot- 
estant spark in Europe. All pastors are 
servants of the state and many of them 
have to devote many hours per day to 
the maintenance of what we would call 
ordinary “courthouse” records. 

In addition to this, they have vast 
parishes containing thousands, even tens 
of thousands, of nominal church mem- 


bers. It is no wonder that church at- 
tendance is counted in mere dozens! Few 
American ministers would willingly. tol- 
erate the burdens borne by their Swedish 
brethren. The miracle is that so much 
of Christian vitality is still to be found 
in the warm embers of that great church. 
When will a mighty wind fan it to 
leaping flames again and thereby send 
sparks into all our half-dead hearths? 


Swedes Don't Want Church and State Divorced 


By STEN RODHE 


Christianity is part of the national life in Sweden, even though church 


attendance is low. 


DuRING My sTAy in the United States, 
many Americans have asked me, and I 
have asked myself: Why are church serv- 
ices so much better attended in this coun- 
try than in Sweden? 

In THE LUTHERAN of Sept. 28, Dr. 
Otto Bostrom gave a rather negative 
picture of Swedish church life. He found 
the main reason for the weaknesses of 
Swedish church life in the relations of 
church and state. 

“Eventually state and church in Swe- 
den must separate if the church is to re- 
main the church,” he wrote. This sugges- 
tion is often made by American church 
people. So, for instance, the editor of the 
Christian Century again and again de- 
clares that a separation of church and 
state is the only way of bringing fresh 
life into the church, in Sweden as well 
as in other European countries. 


Dr. Rodhe, a clergyman of the Church of Swe- 
den, has been studying at Yale Divinity School. 
He is a son of the former bishop of Lund. Be- 
ginning next month he will be "The Lutheran's" 
correspondent in Sweden. 
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Every child gets Christian teaching in school 


It is possible that Sweden will even- 
tually separate church and state. Serious 
attacks by unbelievers this year seem to 
point in that direction. From a Christian 
point of view this seems to me to be a 
deplorable’ development, however. The 
Swedish people would throw away an 
inheritance with rich values, even if some 
good might come out at the same time. 


REASONS FOR the apparent greater pop- 
ularity of the churches in the U.S. seem 
to be numerous, and cannot be reduced 
to the question of church and state re- 
lations. I will venture to point out some 
of them. Before starting to answer why 
American church services are better at- 
tended than those in Sweden, I should 
like just to mention that there are other 
measures than formal church attendance 
to be considered when examining the 
Vitality of a church. That the church of 
Sweden is not dead is shown, for example, 
by its foreign mission work, supported 
exclusively by voluntary contributions. 

Let me try some comparative points 
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that may help explain differences between 
Swedish and American church life. 


Historical situation 

Although the geographical frontier has 
disappeared, the U.S. is still a pioneering 
country. It has-only just started to de- 
velop its immense resources in nature and 
people. The future is a fascinating ad- 
venture. This pioneering spirit colors 
church life also. 

Church people are eager to make Chris- 
tianity an integrating part of the de- 
veloping civilization, and most people 
believe that Christianity has definite an- 
swers to many of the questions that arise 
when building the new society. 

The Swedish situation is quite different. 
We have a Christian tradition as old as 
our civilization: 1,000 years. The Chris- 
tian tradition of Europe has been unable 
to prevent the disturbances of today, how- 
ever. Many people who are looking for 
a better society turn away from the Chris- 
tian tradition, seeking new and untried 
ways. And the church, careful not to be 
tied up with any growing or decaying 
civilization, does not give any definite 
answers as to how to build a new society. 


Church and state 
The historic American tradition is sep- 
aration of church and state. The Swedish 
tradition is union. The American ar- 
rangement creates group activity, because 
the churches are self-supporting. In the 
Swedish system this activity is not so di- 
rectly needed. In the American system 
there is the danger that the churches are 
regarded only as social groups with cer- 
tain aims and activities, while in the 
Swedish system it is. clearer that the 
church is God at work through His Holy 
Spirit, the ministers being his messengers 
to the whole Swedish people. 

The freedom of the Swedish church to 
preach the Gospel and to distribute the 
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sacraments has never been limited by the 
state. In Swedish history both church 
and state administration have always 
been expressions of the will of the people. 
There seems to be more in Sweden than 
in the United States of the feeling that 
the state really represents the people. 
The Swedish church wants to be a peo- 
ple’s church. A separation from the state 
would be something of a separation from 
the people. To many Swedes it would 
be like a family tragedy, a divorce. 


Size of the parishes 

That American parishes are as a rule 
smaller than those in Sweden is prob- 
ably an important reason for the better 
church attendance in the United: States. 
The American minister has more time for 
individual care of each member of his 
parish. ‘Why do we not ordain more 
ministers to give this individual care? 
The Swedish people as a whole believe 
it to be more important to spend money 
for social welfare, and so we are rather 
short of money for other things. 

I fear we pay too much for the care of 
the body, too little for the care of the 
soul. But on the other hand, should not 
the American people spend more on so- 
cial welfare? Is it not a good Christian 
accomplishment that Sweden has abol- 
ished slums and most of the poverty that 
is so evident in the U.S.? 


Church unity 

Much of the activity of American 
church life seems to be due to the com- 
petition of Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants, and of various Protestant de- 
nominations.» In Sweden our ‘inherited 
church unity has been gradually breaking 
down, but still there is no competition on 
the same level between our people’s 
church and various religious groups. And 
even if church division and variety have 
some advantages, I do not think anybody 
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ROYAL FAMILY IN THE FRONT Row 


King Gustaf prayed as Erling Eidem was consecrated as archbishop of the Church of 
Sweden in 1931. Next year a new archbishop will be named by the government, on 
recommendation of the church. Kings are crowned by the archbishops 


will deliberately prefer it to unity of the 
church. 


Belief in success 

The historical tradition, the self-sup- 
porting character of the churches, the 
competition of the churches, all these 
things have made American churches de- 
pendent upon popularity, believing that 
success is the reward of a good job. 

The church of Sweden has seen as its 
task to preach the Gospel irrespective of 
its popularity. Jesus and his disciples 
were not very successful before the resur- 
rection, and, on the whole, the New 
Testament fits better into situations where 
the church is persecuted than where it is 
popular. 
not comfort itself too easily with the idea 
that this is the normal destiny of the 
church. On the other hand there is a 
danger in the American quest for pop- 
ularity: to speak what the natural man 
wants to hear instead of God’s word 
which is often against the natural interest 
of man. The religious motives for going 
to church are probably more mixed with 
other motives in the U.S. than in Sweden. 
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An unpopular church should , 


Interest in man 

The dependence on popularity has 
made it necessary for American churches 
to find out how people are won. On the 
whole, not only in church life, there has 
been much interest in the U.S. in anthro- 
pology, psychology, sociology. In Swe- 
den this interest has been comparatively 
small. To be more interested in nature 
than in man seems to be a characteristic 
trait with Swedes. 

We have had no prominent psycholo- 
gists, and our theologians have not been 
very interested in anthropology. Cer- 
tainly, the Swedish church needs more of 
this interest. It needs to be more inter- 
ested in how the Gospel can reach man 
and affect his life. Swedish sermons are 
more concerned with the original mean- 
ing of the Biblical text than with its bear- 
ing on life today. The danger of Amer- 
ican church life seems, on the other hand, 
to be overemphasis on the second thing 
and neglect of the first. 


Theology 
American theology has furthermore 
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been on‘'one hand authoritarian, on the 
other hand liberal. Authoritarianism— 
Roman Catholicism and Protestant Fun- 
damentalism—has been popular in many 
classes wanting something of an insur- 
ance in heaven, Liberalism seems to have 
been popular mainly in the middle class, 
which has there been able to keep its 
belief in its progressive ideals. 

: A third theology now growing has not 
yet been able to show its possibilities of 
popular attractiveness. Lutheran churches 
seem to have great tasks on this point. 
In Sweden such a third way has been the 
way of most church leaders and ministers, 
avoiding both liberalism and fundamental- 
ism. 

The liberal lay people have found no 
support in the church for their social and 
cultural idealism. With their belief in 
the progressive possibilities of man they 
have become secular social reformers. 
Fundamentalists have found their homes 
mainly in free church groups. The the- 
ology that our church leaders have found 
true has not proved popularly attractive, 
perhaps for reasons mentioned above. 


Social constituency 

The American cultural and political 
scene seems to be dominated by a middle 
class, the majority of which makes the 
main constituency of the churches. Pol- 
iticians and newspapers support Christian 
ideals to a much wider extent than in 
Sweden. In Sweden the labor class has 
more and more risen to political and cul- 


tural domination, and this labor class has 
inherited something of Marx’ ideas of 
religion as an opiate for the people. 

The church identifying itself pretty 
much with the middle class has not un- 
derstood how to win much support in the 
labor class. What will happen in the U.S. 
if the middle class is pushed aside as in 
Sweden? Will the labor class be mainly 
materialistic as in Sweden, or will it be 
Roman Catholic, or Protestant? 


AS MINOR ITEMS I should like to men- 
tion the free Saturday and the brighter 
climate in the U.S. The Swedes have 
only Sunday free, and with their love of 
nature, it is natural for them to spend 
the few bright hours of the Sunday morn- 
ing not inside church walls but in nature. 
Our darker and more severe climate 
makes it necessary for us to be more 
concerned about preserving our bodily 
health than seems to be the case with 
most Americans. 

These sometimes overlapping and nec- 
essarily fragmentary comments on differ- 
ences between church life in the U.S. and 
in Sweden will at least show that these 
differences are many and complicated. 
My intention has not been to defend or 
attack the church life of either of the two 
countries. Co-operating in the world 
church, each church has to learn from 
others. But to learn is not to imitate. 
And we should not give up spiritual 
values of our specific heritages when try- 
ing to enrich them. 


“There never yet was a philosopher that could endure the toothache 


patiently.” 


Quoted by ALLAN A. HunTER, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 


Thou who wouldst give, give quickly: in the grave thy loved one 


can receive no kindness. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
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LIONS AREN’T WELCOME IN THE BACK YARD 


By RICHARD REUSCH 


A missionary in Africa explains how he has kept busy in recent months—fighting 


famine, an epidemic, and some lions. 


IT WAS A HECTIC TIME at Arash, those 
months of July, August and September, 
1949. I shall never forget it. But I shall 
also never forget the great mercy and 
help of my Lord and Saviour. 

Arash, our youngest Masai station, 
about 6,700 feet above sea level accord- 
ing to the latest measurements of the goy- 
ernment, has water. There is the small 
Arash river and there are the swampy 
springs of the mission plot. After they 
were cleaned and their water diverted 
into one reservoir, a number of small 
fields of corn, beans, onions, potatoes and 
- other vegetables could be planted in Feb- 
ruary 1949. Those fields could be suf- 
ficiently irrigated during the dry season 
and produced a good crop in September. 


A HOSPITAL and two huts for the work- 
men were built in February. A road six 
miles long was cut out and the fields cul- 
tivated. In July we came back, my old 
workmen and I, to build a large school- 
house of stone, dormitories, a house for 
the teacher. A good dresser came also 
and took over the medical work. 

Dozens of sick people began to pour 
into our new hospital. The government 
supplied medicines. Our dresser does 
good Christian work. He is a former stu- 
dent of mine and was baptized by me. A 
fine fellow! 

At first everything went smoothly. At- 
tendance at our services increased almost 
daily. Many old Masai urged me to open 


Dr. Reusch is a medical missionary of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church in Tanganyika, East 
Africa. 
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But he sees the stars shining above 


the school as quickly as possible. Some 
of them even helped to carry stones for 
the buildings. In August the Rev. Elmer 
Danielson visited us for a day on his way 
to Sonjoland. But a few days after his de- 
parture a hectic time began at Arash. It 
looks to me now like a ghastly dream. 
It was as if the evil one had let loose all 
his reserves against Arash and our work 
there! 

Suddenly a typhoid epidemic broke 
out among the Masai. Hundreds became 
sick. Some of my men, including my 
cook, came down with the disease. The 
sick people had to be nursed, yet the 
work of breaking stones in the near-by 
hill and building had to continue with a 
diminished number of men. I just had to 
make the working hours, long as they al- 
ready were, still longer to be able to ac- 
complish the task. Instead of 11-12 
hours we worked 13-14 hours daily. This 
meant increased food rations. 

Yet the food was still scarce because 
the harvest was three or four weeks 
ahead. But the men agreed, provided I 
would increase the sugar and tobacco 
rations. I did, and gave everybody a new 
blanket on top of it. They worked in a 
splendid way. But how they consumed 
sugar and tobacco! One thousand cheap 
cigarettes (five for one American cent) 
lasted only 10 days. 


As SOON AS THE typhoid broke out, I 
rushed to Loliondo to report it to the 
district officer. It took my truck almost 
five hours to make these 40 miles, due to 
the miserable ways. At Loliondo there is 
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neither a telephone nor telegraph. After 
many unsuccessful attempts, we suc- 
ceeded in sending a radio message to 
Nairobi, 200 miles away, asking for 
typhoid vaccine. It was hurried over in 
a special truck and arrived a week later. 

Then the injections of the vaccine 
started. From settlement to settlement 
on foot, and they are many hours away 
one from another, we plodded. I got 
blisters through my rubber shoes. But in 
some 20 days the danger was over! Some 
of the convalescent people, including my 
cook, went actually crazy for a time. 
They wanted “to walk home” during sev- 
eral nights, Yet 10 feet from the door 
they would have been devoured by lions. 

Due to the lack of rain there was no 
grass in the plains and the Masai drove 
thousands of their cattle to the Arash 
river. Dozens of lions, leopards and hun- 
dreds of hyenas followed them. From the 
middle of August on, every day cattle or 
donkeys were killed and every week some 
men wounded or killed by lions. The 
wounded men were brought to our hos- 
pital with ghastly wounds. Some died 
and some recovered as cripples. 

Toward the end of August a group of 
warriors brought in two badly wounded 
men. They had walked some SO miles. 
They reported that two more warriors, 
chewed up by lions, were at Olgeju ol- 
Duka and asked me to go fetch them, 
otherwise they would die. It took me 18 
hours to go to Olgeju ol-Duka and to 
bring those men to Arash. One recovered 
with a crippled arm, the other died. His 
back was broken by a lion. 


ONLY A FEW bays later I had a similar 
experience at Oldonyo Orok. Those men 
could have been saved in spite of the fact 
that there were already worms in their 
wounds. But there at Oldonyo Orok I 
saw with my own eyes a thing several 
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times reported to me, yet I had not been 
able to believe it. The people were eating 
the bark from the trees because of famine. 

I rushed again to Loliondo and in- 
duced my friend, Mr. Stephenson, the 
district officer, to order 30 tons of corn 
flour in Nairobi for the starving Masai. 
In the meantime I distributed at Oldonyo 
Orok all of my supplies which I could 
possibly spare. As soon as the corn flour 
arrived, trucks were sent to sell it to the 
starving Masai. Within three weeks or so 
there was some relief. May the Lord bless 
Mr, Stephenson for his prompt and ener- 
getic response! ; 

In the meantime our much needed 
crops began to ripen. Everybody was 
Waiting for the harvest. But behold, 
hyenas, buffaloes, wild pigs, baboons, be- 
gan to visit our fields and to damage the 
crops. Even some rhinos came. My men 
were afraid—and rightly so—of the buf- 
faloes and rhinos and even the baboons. 

“Therefore I had to watch for five 
weeks, night after night, over our fields 
with my rifle. It was not easy. At the be- 
ginning of September I broke my left col- 
larbone, lifting a very heavy stone. The 
arm was weak for two weeks. Then due 
to the cold night winds, a bad rheumatism 
developed in my shoulders. Some days 
I could scarcely lift my rifle to aim. But 
gradually it became better. 


Ir Is A PECULIAR feeling when you 
hear, during a pitch-dark night, the dry 
grass rustling behind you and you do not 
Know whether it is a rhino or a buffalo 
or a lion, and you are scarcely able to lift 
your rifle. Several times I thought that 
my last hour had come, but the One 
whose throne is above the eternal stars 
helped and protected His unworthy ser- 
vant in a wonderful way. 

The baboons are huge animals, wild 
and courageous. They usually come in 
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large crowds and attack even men. I 
killed 14 of them in our corn. Now the 
others have some respect for mission 
property. 

A hectic time it was, but the work was 
accomplished, the houses built, furniture 
made, the irrigation system enlarged. Our 
plantation is now four or five times as 
large as it was. Yesterday I weighed my- 
sel{—97 pounds left of me. But I shall 
gain the lost pounds again quickly. The 
main thing is that the work is done to the 


glory of the heavenly King. 

Great numbers of Masai are waiting 
for the school to be opened and for the 
message of the Saviour and His love. In 
January 1950 the school will be opened. 
There is a lot of work to be done, but I 
must wait until the Lord will provide the 
money. Several times during the long 
night watches after a hard day’s work I 
felt tired and desperate. But then I re- 
membered my King above the bright stars 
and my duty towards him. 
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ALL IN Now 

Mrs. S— was the parent who brought Johnny and Joan to Sunday 
school and then sat in the adult Bible class. However she was ill one 
Sunday so Mr. S—, a GI student at the university, brought the children 
and then timidly turned up in the Bible class. 

That afternoon the pastor made a call at the home. To his surprise 
this confession came from the young father. “You know, if you had 
handed me an engineering manual in Bible class this mornnig, I could 
have found my way around in it without any trouble, but I was lost in 
the Bible.” The next Sunday the whole family attended Sunday school. 

EpitH N. BANUSKI 


PROPERLY GROUNDED 

In getting my car ready for winter, I took out my car heater, cleaned 
it thoroughly. Before rebolting it to the dashboard frame, I tested it 
and found it worked well. Then I attached it to the frame, under the 
dashboard, and reconnected the water hoses. Then I turned on the 
switch. Nothing happened. The fan did not go. So it became necessary 
to repeat most of the. work I had already done to discover what was 
wrong. 

It developed that the bolts which hold the heater to the frame were 
not drawn up tight enough. In brief, it was not properly grounded. 
Though everything else was in perfect order, the heater would not work 
as long as it was not securely grounded to the frame. 

There are individuals who seem to possess all -the physical and 
mental abilities necessary for a life that should bring satisfying results. 
Yet how often we have experienced the fact that the good results have 
not been forthcoming. 

The trouble is simply this, they are not securely grounded in God. 
So no matter how well they seem to be equipped, they fail to work as 
expected. WALTER COWEN 
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MINISTRY TO THE MIND 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


This is a description of the present-day efforts of pastors to help people 


attain mental health. Most church people don't know much about it 


PsyCHOLOGY HAS MADE great strides in 
helping us to understand ourselves. It is 
trying to explain why we act as we do, 
why we hate, and why we love or are 
not loved. We now know a great deal 
about what underlies human _ behavior 
and the way our minds work. 

But even so, there is much that we do 
not know. It was less than 50 years ago 
that man began the serious study of him- 
self. We know far more about care of 
animals and how to raise plants than we 
know about how to raise children—and I 
might add: how to keep them from driv- 
ing their mothers and fathers crazy. 

‘The knowledge we do have, and which 
year by year is increasing, is now com- 
ing to be used by ministers in their work 
as pastors. Now we can speak with au- 
thority upon what I call the new pastoral 
care. 


CHURCH PEOPLE and non-church peo- 
ple, Christian and non-Christian, need to 
know what ministers are trying to do, 
because we know of the tremendous emo- 
tional-spiritual needs of our people. In 
many instances these needs underlie ill- 
ness, marital difficulty, and unhappiness 
in general. And because increasingly 
there is help available for you, if you 
will seek it. 

In 1933 I became a hospital chaplain. 
My interest in ministering to the sick 


This is the last of five articles on Religion and 
Health published in "The Lutheran" this month. 
Dr. Dicks is a professor at the Divinity School, 
Duke University, and a noted author on ministry 
to the sick. 
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grew out of an extensive period of illness 
during which my own faith was ship- 
wrecked. It was not because I did not 
have good surgical and medical care. I 
was in probably the greatest hospital of 
its kind in the world. It was not because 
I did not have good nursing and dietary 
care, nor because my bill was too high; 
I received free care. — 

My faith was shot to pieces because 
of the experience of excessive pain and 
because I received inadequate spiritual- 
pastoral care. Who would think that a 
person studying for the Christian min- 
istry would need pastoral care? Ap- 
parently no one did, myself included, for 
I received practically none, and I did not 
request any. I have often wondered what 
would have happened if I had. 


UPON GRADUATING from the seminary 
I went to work in a hospital as a chap- 
lain, expecting to stay three months. I 
stayed four and a half years. I was de- 
termined to discover what religion had 
to say to suffering people and I wanted 
to learn how to help sick people. For 
if religion’ could not help people during 
illness I did not think it could help people 
at any time. 

Illness, I had discovered through bitter 
experience, was a time when one dealt 
with the fundamentals of living. In illness 
sham and conceit and false fronts and 
the store-window-dressing of Sunday 
morning, with its clean white shirt and its 
pleasant manner, give way to the raw 
material of living: to pain and discour- 
agement and fever and helplessness and 
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AN EXPERIENCED MINISTER CAN GivE Goop ADVICE 


desperation. In the hospital kindness is 
not something that is talked about but 
something performed. Love is carried out 
in deeds rather than in words, and pray- 
ers are a cry in the night. 

With this background and with this 
skepticism I entered the hospital as a 
chaplain. Since that time I have served a 
total of 12 years as a hospital chaplain 
in three hospitals. In those years great 
strides were made in reclaiming the task 
of ministry to the sick. The trend of the- 
ological education and the preparation 
of young men for the ministry has been 
vitally influenced. Gradually there has 
developed what I describe as the new 
pastoral care, of which ministry to the 
sick is a part. 


ONE OF THE THINGS we discovered, and 
which you ought to know so that you will 
understand the pastoral care which you 
may receive, is that our people are helped 
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not so much by what the minister says to 
them as by what they say to the minister. 
The minister practices what we call 
creative listening. 

Let me give you one or two illustra- 
tions. Early in my ministry in the hos- 
pital I was asked by a social worker to 
see a patient because of the desperate 
situation the woman faced. She was 55 
years old, a widow, a hotel worker of 
some kind or another, who went south to 
work in the winter and north in the 
summer. 

She had become sick with a heart con- 
dition which would prevent her, from 
working again. She was without money, 
without family, without friends—not a 
very pleasant situation to find oneself in. 
So I went to see her at the request of the 
social worker. Neither of us knew what 
her religious faith was, or what she would 
think of a minister coming to see her. 
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But I went. 

I introduced myself simply by saying, 
“I am a minister working in the hospital 
and I heard about you being here.” 

Tears came in her eyes as she put out 
her hand to me and motioned me to sit 
down. Twenty minutes later as I rose to 
leave she said, smilingly, “Thank you for 
coming. I feel better.” 


AND SHE DID seem better, but I won- 
dered why. What had we done? We had 
talked; that is, she had. I had listened. 
She had told me about herself, her ill- 
ness, her lack of family, her failure to 
make permanent friends as she moved 
about the country, her failure to save 
money or to build up financial security 
of any kind which now could help her, 
and we talked about cats. That is, we 
had talked about a friendly old tabby 
cat that she had once owned and loved 
and that had loved her. 

One of my assistants came in one day 
and said, “I’ve been having an enlighten- 
ing conversation. I’ve been talking with 
4 woman about hogs.” The situation was 
this: a2 woman who had had a surgical 
operation had been called to his attention 
and he had gone to see her. 

After introducing himself he said, “I 
heard you had a party.” If ever there is 
an exaggerated statement that is certain 
to bring a smile in response, it is to call 
a surgical operation “a party,” especially 
to one who is recovering from one. So it 
was with the woman my friend was call- 
ing upon. After an exchange of opinions 
upon that point my friend said, “But I 
hear you are getting along fine and will 
soon be going home.” 

“Yes,” the woman replied, “in just a 
few days.” 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“On a farm near Weymouth,” a town 
some distance away. 
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“On a farm. What do you raise?” 

Well, they raised the usual things farm- 
ers raise in New England: grain, hay, a 
garden, chickens, hogs, and a few cows, 
but especially they raised hogs. 

“Hogs,” my friend responded, “how 
do you raise hogs?” 


THAT QUESTION gave him away as city- 
bred, the kind of person the farmer holds 
in contempt, but it did not matter to this 
woman, for now they were having a good 
time. She told him in detail the how and 
wherefore of raising hogs, a type of agri- 
cultural activity which one does not or- 
dinarily identify as religious. At the end 
of a half-hour when my friend rose to 
leave, the woman thanked him profusely 
for having come to see her and told him 
how much better she felt. 

Back of both these stories—my story 
of cats and my friend’s of hogs—lay the 
condition of loneliness, and a sense-of- 
isolation. The old tabby cat meant friend- 
liness and affection, while my friend had 
listened to a woman talk about home. 
Since her husband and friends had been 
unable to come to see her, and since she 
was just marking time, she was home- 
sick. 

Some might say, “There isn’t much 
religion in talking about hogs and cats. 
What those people needed to talk about 
was Christ.” Oh yes, there was religion 
in those conversations. They were re- 
ligion in action. What those two women 
needed was the support that comes from 
love, from knowing that someone cared 
enough about them to let them express 
their disappointments, which then enabled 
them to discover friendliness. The result 
was that there welled up within them 
positive feelings of friendliness, which 
are healing in and of themselves. 


“BUT WHERE is religion in all this?” 
someone may be thinking. The religion 
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is personalized and carried in the mind 
and thought and hope and discipline of 
the minister, which enables him to go to 
lonely persons such as those two women 
were and so conduct himself and his 
words that courage displaces depression, 
that a sense-of-dignity and worthfulness 
is felt by lonely and discouraged persons. 

Why were we there anyway? Not be- 
cause we were conducting research into 
the nature of cats, or what the latest 
methods were in producing hogs. If we 
had, we wouldn’t have gone to the sick- 
room to conduct such research. We were 
there, and the whole experience was pos- 
sible—both our going and the reception 
we  received—because God _ through 
Christ had gotten hold of us. 

He was sending us into all kinds of 
places to seek out persons whom we 
knew needed help. The minister is ca- 
pable of loving people because of the 
well-springs of affection which have been 
released within him through his knowl- 
edge and understanding and experience 
of the mind and nature of God, And 
back of the minister stands the Christian 
fellowship, the church, where a similar 
type of affection exists. 


AT THE VERY heart of pastoral care, at 
the very heart of the practice of helping 
one another, is this flow of affection, this 
feeling of love that St. Paul was writing 


about in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. “Faith, hope and love,” 
writes St. Paul, “but the greatest of these 
is love.” 

Love was the method of our Lord. He 
did not argue people into the kingdom, 
or préach them in, or organize them in. 
He loved them in. Those people who 
were attracted to him, even those trades- 
men and petty politicians who left their 
work and their homes to follow the 
Galilean peasant around the countryside, 
none of them seem to have understood 
his message or what he was talking about 
until some time after the crucifixion, The 
Christian Church started in an upper 
room where a little band of people who 
had fallen in love with the central figure 
of the Christian religion gathered to- 
gether. 

From that time until this, the same 
wind of concern for him and for one 
another has been spilling over into the 
lives of all kinds of people, some of whom 
are sick and distressed, discouraged and 
lonely, apprehensive and afraid. 

Remember: your pastor is as near as 
your telephone, but unless you let him 
know of your need he may not find you. 
Certainly he is apt not to find you at the 
time you most need to talk with him. 
But he will be grateful if you call him 
to come to share with you his affection, 
his quiet faith and creative hopefulness. 


EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL 
By BATES M. STOVALL 


YOU ARE GOING to have an operation! 
Local anesthetics only? Well, for most 
of us, even a minor operation is a severe 
trial. And not the least is the mental 
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distress we endure, But J have found a 
way to lessen this. 

Some years ago I had a series of 
operations. I was given local anesthetics 
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and shots in the arm. Much of my phys- 
ical pain was removed, but nothing 
seemed to reduce my anxiety as I lay 
stretched on the operating table, waiting 
for the next cut of the knife or wondering 
what else would happen. I felt trussed up 
like a turkey. My tortured nerves 
screamed. My imagination ran wild. The 
surgeon’s scalpel became a butcher knife 
which cut like a buzz saw. A pair of for- 
ceps seemed as large as coal tongs. And 
a needle was a rapier. 

After a few such ordeals, I felt my lot 
would be easier if I could lessen my men- 
tal torment. But how? Finally I hit upon 
the idea of reciting bits of poetry and 
prose to myself, especially the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 


I LIE STRETCHED and blindfolded on 
the operating table. The back of my neck 
rests on a small sandbag. My head hangs 
back and down. My mouth is wedged 
wide open by blocks or some sort of ap- 
paratus. My surgeon is going to look far 
down my throat with the aid of the laryn- 
goscope and will cut out specimens of 
my larynx for examination. He wants 
to find out why my hoarseness has con- 
tinued so long. 


os 


It is time to begin. A sheet is thrown 
over me. Two nurses hold my arms down. 
The laryngoscope is thrust far down my 
throat. 

My nerves pull taut. The Lord is my 
Shepherd . . . 1 feel as if I can hardly 
breathe. I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down . . . I barely notice the cut 
made by the surgeon’s knife . . . in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters... 

I feel the laryngoscope being shifted in 
my throat, but I continue. He restoreth 
my, soul. He leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness .. .— cut — for His name’s 
sake... — cut — that one was sharper 
... Where Was I?... name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through . . . the 
laryngoscope is shifted again . . . the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil... : 


So WHILE the surgeon probed and cut, 
I busily centered on my recital. I had my 
mind working for me, not against me. 

While this scheme is not a sure cure, I 
suggest its trial to those of you who, like 
myself, are no stoics. It helped give me 
peace of mind. It can be made to do as 
much for you. 


Goop RACE 
The big day of the school year had arrived. It was the annual high- 
school track meet. The judges had stationed “look-outs” along the trail 
to see that the full course was run in the cross-country event. 
The runners lined. up. The gun was fired. Runners faded from 
sight as they followed the course into the near-by woods. Two rivals 
quickly took the lead and easily outdistanced the other men. Just as they 


passed a “look-out station,” one of the two leaders fell. 


Until that 


moment they had been side by side. The man in lead turned around, 
helped the tired boy to his feet, and off they went again. 

At the finish line, the winner received a trophy. But there were 
complaints. People were saying, “He was slow.” 


Yes, it was a slow race, but a fine one. 
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Curtis MOREHEAD 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Early marriage? 

QuEsTION: I am 19. I have had one year 
in college. I lost interest in studying and 
dropped out. Now I have a beginner’s job 
with the railroad and will likely stay with 
it for a while. 

My problem is with my father and mother. 
I am going with a very nice girl, and while 
we are not engaged in any formal sort of 
way, we have talked about marriage again 
and again. She thinks we should be married 
within the next few months. My parents, 
however, object seriously to this young lady. 
They contend that because she left high 
school at the end of the sophomore year 
and likes a good time, she is beneath my 
station. They think also that her family 
isn’t prominent enough in the community 
where they live. They urge me to give her 
up and find a girl who meets their ideas bet- 
ter. I can’t see this point. Every time I go 
home it’s the same old argument, until I 
don’t care whether I go home or not. Id 
like to have the good will and backing of 
my parents, but I don’t want to lose this girl. 


RepLy: You are at a serious point in 
life. By leaving college you probably re- 
duced your possibilities of advancement 
and better income. This fact could be- 
come the source of trouble in the years 
ahead, for marriage and family do re- 
quire money. 

Nineteen years—that’s not old enough 
for marriage. Proper choices of partners 
have been made at your age, and success- 
ful marriages have taken place at that 
age, and even younger, but that is not the 
general rule. You had better do some 
“shopping around” and get a more ma- 
ture outlook on life before selecting a 
wife. 

It may be that your parents are wrong. 
Perhaps they are too possessive and asser- 
tive. But that is doubtful. It is more 
likely that they are right in trying to 
have you proceed with greater caution in 
your romantic affairs. It will be a wise 
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move for you to preserve an open mind, 
talk the problem over with your parents 
calmly, and give due weight to their ideas. 
Consider all the factors in your situation, 
and decide upon a plan for the next sev- 
eral years—including perhaps a more se- 
rious effort to complete your formal edu- 
cation. Whatever decision you make, you 
will have to bear full responsibility. for it. 


An old "lf" 

QUESTION: My job is disappointing. When 
I started it seemed to have excellent pos- 
sibilities. My boss gave me all sorts of prom- 
ises which have not worked out. 

Six years ago, and again four years ago, 
I had opportunities which seemed good, 
but with elements of uncertainty and dangers 
in them. Now I wish I had taken one of 
them. I believe I would now be better off 
and happier. What can I do? 


REPLY: What would have resulted if 
we had done this or that or that, two, five, 
or ten years ago no one knows. We may 
debate with ourselves or with others over 
such a question endlessly and still find 
ourselves in the same uncertain spot. 

We cannot unwind the past, relive our 
lives, and undo old decisions. And if we 
could go back, and stand in the same unit 
of time and in the same combination of 
circumstances, we’d probably make the 
same decisions—and the same old mis- 
takes. 

But there are some things that we can 
do. .We can make use of added experi- 
ence, better mental discipline, and under- 
standing of current circumstances in mak- 
ing decisions. The old mistakes are dead. 
With the benefit of subsequent develop- 
ment we should be able to avoid repeat- 
ing old errors, and make wiser choices. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Letters are 
edited to conceal identity of the authors. 
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4 KNOW THE BIBLE... .A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


A SONG OF PRAISE 
A Study of Psalm 33 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


THIS PSALM DIFFERS from most of those 
in Book I (Psalms 1-41) in that it is not 
ascribed to David, and does not express 
the earnest of passionate outcry of an in- 
dividual believer who is troubled or grate- 
ful because of some personal experience. 
This psalm is rather a congregational 
hymn, perhaps having its origin in some 
period of national deliverance. Its mood 
is untroubled and serene. 

All those who are true Israelites—‘‘the 
righteous,” “the upright’”—are to rejoice 
and praise. Such words fall properly from 
their lips. Such attitudes are their proper 
adornment. 

Since the hymn is congregational, this 
thought of praise is translated into public 
terms. The stringed instruments of that 
day, the harp and psaltery (larger than 
the harp and having 10 strings), were to 
be the instruments of this joy. 

But also the human voice was to be 
dedicated to his praise. “New songs” 
were to be sung to God. Yet it is worthy 
of note that the occasion that the Psalm- 
ist later lists as furnishing the incentive 
for this “new song” are all very old acts— 
creation, national deliverance, the selec- 
tion of Israel to be the chosen people. 
God’s mercies are not novelties, but they 
furnish an inexhaustible source of praise 
to all who freshly meditate upon them. 
All who do this will use their most skilful 
art to God’s glory. 


VersSES 4-11 suggest the reasons for 
rejoicing and praise. God’s Word, the 
active power in creation, is upright and 
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his works are faithful. The earth shows 
forth the righteousness and the grace of 
its Maker. How great is God! By his 
Word “were the heavens made; and all the 
host of them by the breath of his mouth” 
(Verse 6). 

The poet is strongly influenced by the 
account of Genesis 1 and its refrain, 
“God said . . . and it was so.” 
adoring view the stars, the moon and sun 
are God’s “host,” a disciplined and obe- 
dient army. 


In his | 


The Hebrew was a landsman, not a - 


sailor, and he feared the mysterious and 
terrifying waters of the Mediterranean. 
Yet even here he sees God’s greatness. 
These terrible waters also are subject to 
God. 

Not only did he, at creation, separate 
land from water, but. he continues to 


maintain that separation (the present 


tense of the verb is therefore used). As 
a man puts a few pints of water into a 
waterskin that he might carry it on a 
journey for his refreshment, so God puts 
the seas into their waterbeds. So majestic 
is God! 


“LET ALL the earth fear the Lord: let 
all the inhabitants of the world stand in 
awe of him” (verse 8). This is the vital 
religious fruit of the creation narrative. 
Its end is not so much to unlock the mys- 
tery of nature’s beginnings as to reveal 
the glorious mystery of nature’s God. 
Could any fail to praise him who “spoke 
and it was,” who “commanded and it 
stood”? “Sing unto him a new song.” 
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Just as he controls and directs the 
waters and all the mighty forces of na- 
ture, so also does he control the nations 
of the earth. Here, as in the writings of 
the prophets, there is no wavering. God 
is God, and he alone is God. There are 
no rivals to his throne, but “no-gods” and 


“vanities” that are the shadows dreamed ° 


up by foolish men. 

Whether verse 10 states a general 
truth or whether it is freshly minted as 
the result of some recent deliverance, we 
cannot say. Perhaps the long-accepted 
truth had become suddenly alive to the 
poet by events he had himself observed. 


THE CONTRAST with the next verse is 
somewhat obscured by the Authorized 
Version. The “counsel of the nations” is 
set over against the “counsel of God”; 
the “thoughts of the people” against the 
“thoughts of his heart.” 

A close parallel in thoughts and words 
is Isaiah 14:24: “The Lord of hosts hath 
sworn, saying, Surely as I have thought, 
so shall it come to pass; and as I have 
purposed, so shall it stand.” There also 
the context deals with God’s unchallenge- 
able authority over all nations. 

It is natural that the thought should 
now turn to the one nation with whom 
God has dealt in a unique way. How 
truly blessed the privilege granted her. 
Yet the fact of being “chosen” can never 
become the basis for pride. Rather the 
call must always be to a renewal of the 
Covenant, to obedience to’the obligations 
it imposes upon those who have received 
such matchless grace. 


MANY PHRASES in verses 12-17 seem 
to reflect the ancient Song of Miriam 
(Exodus 15), and it may well be that the 
author has in mind the wonderful deliver- 
ance of Israel from slavery, from Pharaoh 
and the Red Sea. 

Men cannot escape God. They cannot 
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evade his all-seeing eye: “He beholdeth 
all the sons of men” (verse 13). There 
are no exceptions to this fact, any more 
than there are exceptions to the fact of 
universal creation. He who made all 
men, knows them intimately, their deeds, 
thoughts and motives. 

He knows where they seek security. 
He knows the real basis for their trust, 
which is to say, he knows the god whom 
they really worship. He sees kings who, 
like the Pharaoh of the Exodus, believe 
themselves strong because they are the 
masters of great armies. And he sees their 
collapse (Ex. 15:4). 

The Hebrew, who possessed no cavalry, 
had a particular fear.of this weapon (re- 
flected in verse 17). Yet even horsemen, 
armed with the best of weapons, were 
but a delusion. Victory could not be 
found in them. They could not even as- 
sure escape to a defeated army. Material 
strength—even the possession of atom 
bombs—is no guarantee of security. 


BUT THE SAME divine eye that sees the 
pitiful and foredoomed the self-esteemed 
“mighty,” sees also the truly mighty, the 
truly secure. They are those who “fear 
him,” who “hope in his mercy.” All the 
limitless resources of the great God of 
creation, the Lord of nations, are theirs. 
In a turbulent society, when men were 
threatened daily by death through war, 
pestilence or famine, God would protect. 

This enables men to sing the “new 
song” called for in verses 1-3. Its sub- 
stance is well stated in the closing three 
verses: There is joyful confidence in 
God’s character. There is humble wait- 
ing upon his will. And there is uncon- 
querable hope in his mercy. Therefore 
“rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous: for 
praise is comely for the upright. Praise 
the Lord with harp: sing unto him with 
the psaltery.” 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


YOU WENT TO CHURCH last Thursday? 
Yes. And was it an unusual experience, 
an occasion making applicable the story 
of the pastor who bade the major portion 
of his congregation “Goodbye until next 
Easter,” when he hoped they would again 
bestow the example of their presence for 
divine worship on a pessimistic world? 
Yes. But it could have been worse. 

There is general agreement among per- 
sons whose positions give them com- 
petence to report ecclesiastical conditions, 
that larger numbers of people are now 
showing a practical interest in their 
church affairs than was the record in any 
one recent year. But there are still a lot 
of stay-at-homes who are making the 
mistake of their future lives by church 
absenteeism. And when I say lives, I 
mean the totality of human existence in 
the world that now is and is to come. 

At this point let me say that UN and 
the Kingdom of God are not identical in 
their objectives. The main endeavor of 
UN, as I interpret its basic declarations, 
is outlawry of war, and adequate means 
of subsistence for the entirety of human- 
ity. The Kingdom of God, as I under- 
stand its proclamation in Palestine 19 
centuries ago, was regeneration and con- 
sequent fitness to become one of the im- 
mortals by having “been born again.” 

That mystical phrase, “Being born 
again,” is a key expression. Its significance 
does not nullify or erase the doctrinal] dec- 
Jarations which the church has issued in 
its 19 centuries of activity. It does not 
surrender to the incompatibility which is 
admittedly a weakness of the Church. 
And when the enemies of the cross set up 
standards of correctness and requirements 
for divine approval, with the demand that 
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all accept their definitions of Christianity, 
the phrase still holds its place. 

“Ye must be born again,” continues 
in my opinion, to be the winning declara- 
tion when the credentials for reception 
into the Kingdom of God are called for. 
It is the most sublime formula in all the 
categories of determinative classifications. 

It contains the indications of an in- 
diyidualism of which neither priest nor 
king, church nor state can deprive any 
of the varied characters of mankind. It is 
mystical in its essence, yet there is a sim- 
plicity about its manifestation that puts 
it in reach of the humblest and least 
learned of mankind. Neither wealth nor 
poverty, neither nobility nor peasantry 
are beyond that manifestation which 
brings to the whole of the membership 
of communities of believers beyond num- 
ber the testimony of the individual, “I 
know whom I have believed and I am 
confident that he is able to keep what I 
have committed unto him.” 


’ 


AND WHAT HAS all this to do with last ~ 


Thursday’s service? In my opinion, the 
characteristic of our church in the coming 
year which most surely entitles us to be 
convinced of the divine spirit that dic- 
tates its planning and labors is proclaimed 
throughout the world by the word Evan- 
gelism. Within the compass of that word 
is a year of sermons by pastors, plus a 
year of lessons and catechetical instruc- 
tion in our spheres of influence. Its proc- 
lamation will be the key that will unlock 
doors to an ever expanding number of 
avenues of influence. Our world shall be 
born again, but the process shall be by 
the rebirth of individuals. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 


The Lutheran 
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Oldest American Holy Day 


We Gather Together. The Story of Thanksgiving. By Ralph and Adelin Linton. Henry Schuman. 
100 pages. $2. 

Only American holy day that has the sanction of both church and state is Thanksgiving. 
The date is set by act of the U.S. Congress. No Supreme Court justices have as yet barred 
the president of the United States from his annual proclamation, calling the American 
people to “offer prayers of thanks to the Divine Giver of bounty” (as President Truman 


writes in his 1949 message to the nation). 
Dr. Linton, an anthropologist (and Yale 
professor), has studied harvest festivals from 
their origin in primitive history. He and his 
wife have produced this attractive essay on 
American thanksgiving customs. It doesn’t 
come down to date to the extent of explain- 
ing how the characteristic Thanksgiving 
ritual is now performed on a football field. 
The book contains good illustrations, in- 
cluding a Currier & Ives title page. 
Ce A eid 


Redeem the Social Order 


Call to Christian Action. By D. R. Sharpe. 
Harper. 123 pages. $1.50. 

The chapters in this book had their origin 
in the Rauschenbusch Lectures delivered at 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School in 
1948. We are told that they have been 
completely rewritten for publication. 

This book is what one would expect of the 
Rauschenbusch Lectures. Emphasis is on the 
social gospel. Dr. Sharpe believes Prot- 
estantism has a real challenge to meet, par- 
ticularly in thickly populated urban areas. 
This challenge, he feels, cannot be met un- 
less Protestantism is willing to unite in its 
efforts to deal with complex social problems 
of city life. The mentally ill, the alcoholic, 
the delinquent, the ex-convict must all be 
helped by the program of the church. “No 
part of the city and no segment of life can 
possibly be excluded in a program of city 
redemption.” 

In his introduction Dr. Sharpe says, “I 

_have written every word of this book in love 
with a heavy heart.” While he pays tribute ° 
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to the work of the Federal Council of 
Churches, he does not feel that we have a 
sufficient unity of Protestantism at the pres- 
ent time to carry out the church’s program. 
The church’s program must be world wide. 
World peace must be one of its objectives. 

The author is not too optimistic. The story 
of the past shows that the conscience of sec- 
ular organizations has too generally gotten 
out ahead of the conscience of the church. 
The church did not, he points out, pioneer 
in securing the just claims of labor. Labor 
unions themselves grew up outside of, and 
independent of, the church. “The Church 
... has acclaimed the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
Saviour and Lord, and has too little place in 
its life for carpenters of our day.” 

Some readers will feel that the emphasis 
in this book is not sufficiently mystical. The 
author’s emphasis on the Kingdom of God 
as a redeemed social order will be too earthy 
to satisfy many. However this emphasis 
should prove salutary for those who feel that 
the church should concern itself wholly with 
individual salvation. “Whatever more one 
may put into a definition of the Kingdom of 
God, one can put nothing less than this: that 
social order of human society in which the 
will of God is done on earth as it is in 
heaven. It is the sway of God over the ways 
of man.” 

One wishes that the author had been less 
general in his treatment. Doubtless Dr. 
Sharpe had in his files a considerable quan- 
tity of factual material which he did not use. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, as a matter of fact, 
states in his foreword that Dr. Sharpe is 
contemplating a two-volume work on the 
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‘problem of the church in urban society. This 
work will doubtless bring to light those spe- 
cific examples on which the generalities of 
this book are based. 

ERNEST G. HEISSENBUTTEL 
Greenville, Pa. 


Practical Evangelism 


How to Increase Church Membership and 
Attendance. By Weldon Crossland. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 160 pages. $1.75. 

I believe that Mr. Crossland has in this 
most timely book given to the “besieged” 
parish pastor many of the practical sugges- 
tions he can employ in this year of evan- 
gelism. From the beginning to the end of its 
158 pages this book unfolds plans and pro- 
grams with suggestions on how to win the 
inactive, the unchurched, the new arrival. 

Some statements are: “Visitation evan- 
gelism will secure more decisions for Christ 
and His Church than any other evangelistic 
method.” In its “Year of Evangelism” the 
Methodist Church won 65 per cent of its 
new members by visitation evangelism.” 
“After one year new converts who have been 
adequately assimilated into the life of the 
congregation 95 per cent remain loyal.” 

A chapter is on “How to Build New Mem- 
bers into the Life of the Church.” The chap- 
ter, “How to Launch a Loyalty Crusade,” 
promises to all who follow the plan com- 
pletely an increase in attendance from 25 per 
cent to 100 per cent. “He was not a cynic 
who said that the average church service 
is about as well attended as it deserves to 
be.” Chapter nine will reward any pastor 
who has a large gap between communing 
and confirmed membership with its detailed 
plans to win the inactive member. The last 
chapter emphasizes the need for adequate 
publicity. “The more you tell the more you 
sell” is also true of the Good News. “A 
weekly bulletin mailed to all members and 
friends outranks every ather medium of in- 
formation.” If you are looking for a prac- 
tical book for this year of evangelism, Mr. 
Crossland will help you. 

; WILBUR M. LAUDENSLAGER 

West Collingswood, N. J. 
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Books for Youthful Readers 


Ten Days Till Harvest. By Elsie Ball. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 128+pages. $1.75. 

Nathan was a shepherd boy in Judea in 
the days of Micah the prophet. He has many 
exciting adventures, against the background 
of social oppression of his time. The ery 
for justice raised by the prophets is shown in 
relation to the situation of such a boy as 
Nathan and his family and friends. The 
book is highly readable fot youth, well illus- 
trated with line drawings, and makes vivid 
the background against which the eighth- 
century prophets moved. 


Children's Prayers for Every Day. By Jessie 
Eleanor Moore. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 64 pages. 
$l. 

Poems and prayers in the child’s language, 
related to childhood experiences, should be 
useful for home devotions or for a child’s 
reading. 


My Book about Jesus. By Esther Freivogel. 


-Westminster. 47 pages. $.65. 


Good News to Tell. By Florence M. Taylor. 
Westminster. 50 pages. $.65. 

And So the Wall Was Built. By Imogene M. 
McPherson. Westminster. 50 pages. $.65. 

People of the Promise. By Elizabeth Honness. 
Westminster. 50 pages. $.65. 

Holiday for Helpers. By Dorothy Westlake 
Andrews. Westminster. 48 pages. $.65. 


Westminster has for several years been 
producing a notable series for preschool and 
primary children. Four of these books are 
Bible stories, splendidly illustrated. People 
of the Promise tells stories from Genesis, 
regarding Abraham, Jacob; and Joseph. And 
So the Wall Was Built is about Caleb, an 
eight-year-old boy who lives in Jerusalem 
at the time of Nehemiah. My Book about 
Jesus presents events of our Lord’s ministry 
in child’s language. Good News to Tell is 
Mark’s story of what he saw at the time of 
the crucifixion, resurrection and during the 
earliest days of the church. Holiday for 
Helpers is regarding children in a church 
school who find out about the useful work 
that is done in the community by their 


* fathers: a fireman, a milkman, and so forth. 
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FAMILY 

SAMSON AND DELILAH (Paramount). This 
film has not yet been released in eastern 
cities. It will probably be shown in neigh- 
borhood theaters in early 1950. 

To say that Cecil B. De Mille has done 
‘nothing superior to this is praise indeed. 
With certain deviations and expansions, 
necessary in a treatment of this length, the 
story is straight out of the Book of Judges. 

While liberty is taken with the Biblical 

‘text to provide a plot, there is no contradic- 
tion of facts. They come through with al- 
‘most devout sincerity—as in the case of 
'Samson’s prayers—and with awe-inspiring 
| significance. 
Anyone with spiritual discernment will 
/understand that Samson’s hair is the symbol 
| at once of his strength and of his dependence 
'on God, and that when the carnal nature 
‘rises above the power of the spirit, com- 
promise with sin and downfall inevitably 
ensue—with the possibility of subsequent 
pardon following repentance. Others will 
see the lavish spectacle, a dramatic story, 
some superb color, grandiose sets, the re- 
creation of a long past civilization, and some 
interesting characterizations. To all, it 
should make certain Biblical episodes live. 
Victor Mature and Hedy Lamarr are Sam- 
son and Delilah. 

THe ADVENTURES OF ICHABOD CRANE AND 
Mr. Toad (RKO). In these two story-car- 
toons, Ichabod’s characteristics are exag- 
gerated to “comic strip” proportions, and 
the nature of the narration by Bing Crosby 
and the inclusion of music in a popular 
modern vein are incongruous in presenting 
a story of Dutch colonial times, As for Mr. 
Toad, he too suffers from transportation to 
the screen, much of the charm of the story 
being lost. 

SAVAGE SPLENDOR (RKO). This excellent 
travelogue in beautiful technicolor is the 
account of the Dennis-Cotlow expedition to 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


Africa in 1948. While there is a smooth- 
running and informative commentary, the 
authentic “on thé spot” pictures are the 
story. For one hour the audience is enter- 
tained by following the expedition through 
the Belgian Congo to Kenya and Tanganyika 
with vistas of sunrise and sunset, animals at 
play and at bay, great rivers, mountains, 
native tribes and their festivals. While this 
will be most appreciated by those interested 
in exploration and travel, as well as by stu- 
dents of ethnology and zoology, it is highly 
entertaining also for family audiences. 

PASseoRT TO PIMLICO (Magle-Lion). This 
parody on Britain’s life includes a satire on 
tradition, the red tape of officialdom, the 
British love of individual freedom and, at 
the same time, a wry presentation of social 
collectivism—all in a tight little story, well 
plotted to relax and amuse. 

BLoNnpbIe Hirs THe JAcKeor (Columbia). 
All the familiar characters of the comic 
strip, plus some new ones, are assembled in 
this fairly amusing farce-comedy. 

Rusry’s Birrapay (Columbia). A_ light 
comedy punctuated with periods of sus- 
pense, pathos, sympathy and with a happy 
conclusion. The dog “Rusty” is the hero, 
Acted with simple sincerity and shown from 
a child’s viewpoint. 

BaNbrr KiNG oF TExaAs (Republic). A 
series of gun battles, fist fights, and wild 
riding features a typical western plot. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

INTRUDER IN THE Dust (MGM). This 
drama, with strong social implications, deals 
with the ever-present problem of racial ten- 
sions, Based on the novel by William Faulk- 
ner, it delves into the situation with sin- 
cerity, fairness and realism. A large cast 
includes some of the population of Oxford, 
Miss., where much of the production was 
filmed. 

THe Heiress (Paramount). In this drama 
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of mid-nineteenth century among the upper 
gentry in New York, the emphasis is on per- 
sonal relations between father, daughter, 
and fortune-seeking suitor. It is based on the 
story “Washington Square” by Henry James. 
The psychological implications are fully ex- 
plored, Ralph Richardson dominating the 
picture in a flawless performance. Olivia de 
Havilland runs a close second in her meta- 
morphosis from submission to independence, 
and from love to hate. Settings and cos- 
tumes are superb. 

BATTLEGROUND (MGM). The Bastogne 
incident during the “Battle of the Bulge” is 
re-enacted with intense realism. Graphically 
pictured are the elemental misery endured 
in snow-covered fox-holes, the anxiety of 
possible detection by the enemy, the fellow- 
ship in physical suffering and mental agony, 
the resourcefulness and the courage of the 
soldier in battle. 

PRINCE OF Foxes (20th Century-Fox). A 
good picture of the times of the infamous 
Borgias. The story has a strong motivation: 
the transformation of a “knight of fortune” 
through contact with a saintly man whose 
one concern is the welfare of his people and 
their freedom. Photographed and produced 
in Italy in the splendor of ancient palaces 
and among beautiful gardens. 

Ou, You BEAUTIFUL DOLL (20th Century- 
Fox). As a light story of “Tin Pan Alley” 
this picture has a certain nostalgic charm. 
Dramatically, it moves smoothly along until 
the climax dufing which the latest “show 
techniques” in singing, dancing and musical 
presentation are introduced several decades 
ahead of time. On the credit side, family 
solidarity is shown to good advantage. 

TRAPPED (Eagle-Lion), Taking up the 
solution of an actual case in tracking down 
counterfeiters, this shows with much sus- 
pense and clever detection how U.S. Treas- 
ury agents work. 

My FRIEND IRMA (Paramount). To those 
familiar with the radio program of the same 
name, this comedy may make sense—or non- 
sense. The.complicated plot, which includes 
everything from intended suicide to a satire 
on quiz programs, borders on impossibility. 
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Miss Grant Takes RICHMOND (Colum- 
bia). A group of “bookies” get involved in 
constructing a low-priced housing develop- 
ment because of the social concern of their 
secretary who, innocent of the ways of 
gambling, gets them into complicated opera- 
tions and, unwittingly, brings about the de- 
sired results. The comedy borders on slap- 
stick, and on the whole is an ethical muddle. 


ADULT 

UNbDER Capricorn (Warner). A drama 
with enough suspense, impending tragedy, 
and sustained tension to satisfy any audi- 
ence desiring intellectual and emotional en- 
tertainment. The cast is extremely well 
chosen, giving trenchant characterizations, 
even in the minor roles. Technicolor photog- 
raphy, settings, and costumes achieve near 
perfection and the musical score is remark- 
ably well fitted. ‘ 

THe Rep DANuBE (MGM). Depicting a 
state of affairs in Vienna after the last war, 
with the western democracies at odds with 
Russia regarding treatment and repatriation 
of displaced persons. A parallel theme ,is 
developed as to the place of religion in 
solving current problems. The emphasis 
given here would substantiate the claim that 
the Roman Catholic church is the sole cus- 
todian of eternal truths. A film heavily 
freighted with political propaganda, robed 
in emotionally stirring situations in which — 
sacred verities are mixed with superstition, 
truth with fiction, symbolism with personal | 
integrity. 

I Marriep A Communist (RKO). The 
story of a man who as a disgruntled youth 
had been a Communist and tries to escape 
his past. Full of tense situations, holding 
attention through a fast-paced plot. Has 
some entertainment value as a_ suspense 
story. Like all propaganda films, it is aimed 
at provoking strong emotional reactions, the 
wisdom of which remains in question. 

MASKED Raters (RKO). This western, 
introducing “gangster” factors under the 
guise of “Robin Hood” chivalry, shows 
young boy being used to carry stolen money, 
and lying about it. Sentimental approacl 
to crime. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Stands with Schaeffer 
Sir: 

Let me be the first to congratulate Dr. 
Brent Schaeffer for his action in standing 
by the teachings of Jesus, and also for 
eliminating evident opposition to the Gospel 
by accepting resignations from his congre- 
gation. | am now wondering how many 
people the Lutheran Church, or any church 
declaring the teachings of Christ, are settled 
smugly in church membership with such 
ideas as those of the people who resigned 
| from the Jackson congregation. 

GEORGE V. SCHREINER 
Liverpool, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I am more than mightily pleased by what 
the editor of THe LUTHERAN has to write 
in the matter of Brent Schaeffer, and his 
congregation. If the church in our time 
hasn’t the courage to stand for its convic- 
tions, no matter what happens, we deserve 
to be precisely where we will be—under 
God’s judgment. I have an idea we are 
there now! 

There is no area of our life where that 
judgment is likely to be more immediate 
than in just this area of our relations to our 
fellow-men. The subscription you lost was 


well lost. There may be more. Weeding is 


as necessary as cultivation! 

New York City PAUL SCHERER 
Sir: 

Enclosed fined $2.50 for a gift subscrip- 
tion to replace the one lost in Jackson, 
Mississippi. Racial tolerance will pay off in 
THe LUTHERAN and in America, a million 
to one. F. K. ZIMMERMAN 

Bryan, Ohio 


Who are sponsors? 
Si: 

In THE LUTHERAN of Nov. 9 there is an 
article by Joseph B. Mohr concerning Bap- 
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tism in which at least one of his facts is not 
correct. He stated that parents should be 
sponsors for the child and that the church 
does not encourage anyone else acting as 
sponsor for a child unless they will actually 
bring up the infant. 

You have sponsors for your child, as was 
explained to me by a pastor, so that in case 
of your death your child will be reared in 
the Lutheran faith. The parents are also 
sponsors, which is obvious when they bring 
the child to a certain church and have him 
baptized and stand up with the sponsors. 

Every Lutheran can read the Preface for 
the Order for Baptism of Infants in the Com- 
mon Service Book and see for himself that 
there is very much of a provision made for 
sponsors. Mary MosHEer 

Akron, Ohio 


There is a growing tendency throughout 
the Lutheran churches for parents alone to 
stand as sponsors for their children in bap- 
tism. This is because sponsoring by aunts 
or cousins (sometimes not church members 
themselves) has quite often been regarded 
as a matter of giving them a little honor 
without any serious regard for responsibil- 
ities assumed. 


Church at work 
Sir: 
I am writing to tell you of the work done 
by the working members of a church in 
Baltimore. ; 

Early last summer at a congregational 
meeting Augsburg Church voted to make 
the parsonage available for the church school 
and instructed a committee to proceed with 
plans to purchase a new parsonage. On 
Labor Day work was begun on the renova- 
tion and redecorating of the old parsonage. 
During the period Sept. 5 to Oct. 9 an ap- 
proximate total of 870 hours of labor was 
donated by 32 members of the congrega- 
tion which saved close to $1,000. It was a 
real inspiration to see the men and. women 
rally their energies in order to make this 
building the place it is today. 

Horace D. FLICKINGER 

Baltimore, Md. 
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WITTENBERG DEGREE RECIPIENTS 


, inauguration day visitors 


Wittenberg Degrees 


During the inaugural cere- 
monies for Wittenberg Col- 
lege’s new President Clar- 
ence Stoughton last month, 
the institution conferred six 
honorary degrees upon dis- 
tinguished visitors on the 
campus (see cut above). 

They are, left to right: 
Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 
president of Gettysburg Col- 
lege (LL.D.); Dr. Luther 
Allan Weigle, dean emeritus 
of Yale Divinity School 
(LL.D.); Dr. Stoughton, 
then president-elect of the 
Springfield institution; Dr. 
Otto Piper, professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Prince- 
ton Seminary (LL.D.); Dr. 
Harry J. Carman, dean of 
Columbia University’s col- 
lege; and Dr. Kenneth If. 
Brown, president of Deni- 
son University (LL.D.). 


It's a Great Job! 

“It’s a great job, being a 
minister!” 

So says Dr. Henry W. A. 
Hanson, president of Get- 
tysburg College. 

Speaking before a recent 
meeting of the Pre-Minis- 
terial Association on the 
campus, the G-Burg prexy 
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declared “it’s the one great 
career in which you give 
yourself away! There isn’t 
a job in the world compa- 
rable to it, with its energies 
and its opportunities!” 

No man has the right to 
enter the ministry, President 
Hanson believes, but for the 
devotion to Jesus, and a pas- 
sionate desire to help people 
know Him and love Him. 

“Pick the field you want to 
fill and give it all you’ve got. 
Then remember that all 
you've got isn’t enough. He 
who gives his life away has 
dividends no one else can 
expect. 

“Take a step at a time. 
You don’t run; you walk; 
you don’t soar, you climb. 
The tougher the going, the 
stronger the man,” he con- 
cluded. 


62.7 Per Cent Lutheran 
Running a close race with 
Carthage College for “high- 
est percentage of Lutherans 
in the student body” (see 
THE LUTHERAN, Nov. 23, 
1949), is Midland College, 
the only ULCA institution 
west of the Missouri River. 
Records just released by 
Midland Registrar Mildred 


Cattern indicate that Lu- 
therans are the predominant 
denomination on the Fre- 
mont campus. There are 
274 Lutherans in the stu- 
dent body numbering 437. 

Next in line are Presby- 
terians, 41; followed closely 
by Methodists, 40; then Ro- 
man Catholic, 22; Congre- 
gational, 17; Baptist, 9; Epis- 
copal and Christian, 5 each; 
others, 14; not definitely af- 
filiated, 10. 

Twenty states and seven 
foreign countries are repre- 
sented. 


Alonzo Stagg Day 

Distinguished reépresenta- 
tives fron Chicago, Wash- 
ington, and New York gath- 
ered at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity Oct. 22 to celebrate 
60 years of coaching for 
“The Grand Old Man of 
Football,” Amos Alonzo 
Stagg. 

A. testimonial dinner was 


MANAGER CALDWELL 
. + for Roanoke College 
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held in the college dining 
hall, at which time suitable 
gifts were presented and a 
scholarship endowment in 
the name of Amos Alonzo 
Stagg was presented to Pres- 
ident G. Morris Smith by 
the many friends of Mr. 
Stagg. 

“This old football mentor 
has contributed an. effective 
service to countless young 
people in character build- 
ing,” commented President 
Smith. “He is an advocate 
of amateurism in intercol- 
legiate athletics and does not 
mind taking a defeat now 
' and then, as life has its de- 
feats as well as its victories. 
| He is opposed to subsidiza- 
tion in athletics.” 


Roanoke Manager 
Clarence P. Caldwell, 


Jr., active layman of Em- 
manuel Church, Roanoke, 
Va., is Roanoke College’s 
new business manager. 

A native Roanoker and a 
graduate of the college in 
the class of 1941, Mr. Cald- 
well received his master’s 
degree from the Wharton 
School of the University of 
Pennsylvania last August. 
Prior to that time, he had 
served as assistant treasurer 
of the college. 

Currently, he is a mem- 
ber of Emmanuel Church 
council, teacher for the adult 
Sunday school class and has 
taught the series on Phi- 
lippians in connection with 
the Luther League’s Opera- 
tion Spiritual. Before study- 
ing in Philadelphia, he had 
served as superintendent of 
the Sunday school and treas- 
urer for the congregation. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Although the event happened 15 years ago, a 
Swedish newspaper’s “Religious Remarkables” re- 
cently featured the unusual wedding of Pastor and 
Mrs. George R. Whittecar, of Tulsa’s (Okla.) First 
Church. “Ruth Livers, of Council Bluffs,” it said, 
“married a minister; her father, a minister (Pastor 
Ralph W. Livers, Fremont, Nebr.), gave her in mar- 
riage; her brother, a minister (LUTHERAN cor- 
respondent Pastor Wallace S. Livers), performed the 
ceremony; a minister (Pastor Max B. Pinkert, 
Dubuque) was best man; two cousins, both ministers 
(Dr. Leland Lesher, Lincoln, and Pastor Maurice 
Lesher, Clinton) were witnesses.” 


Over a 10-year period, more than 25,000 copies 
of sermons by Pastor Edward K. Rogers have been 
mimeographed and made available each Sunday to 
members of First Church, Warren, Pa. Copies are 
placed at the church door, are taken for the deaf, 
sick and/or unchurched. Sermons average 1!,000 
words, are contained on legal-size paper. 


On a recent “installment dinner” among members 
of Trinity Church, Brookville, Ohio, 32 carfuls of peo- 
ple went in five different caravans a total of 28 miles 
to eat progressive meals consisting of appetizer, salad, 
chicken, vegetables, dressing and cranberries, winding 
up with ice cream and cake at the church and the 
showing of “Like a Mighty Army.” 


You-can-say-that-again Department: "No one 
ever rose in respect or regard by stepping on 
someone else. ‘In Honor preferring one another’ 
is the way ‘up’. Quoted from the Salem English 
(Minneapolis) Bulletin. 


Two years ago, one of Richmond’s (Va.) best- 
known citizens, Albert Sidney Johnstone, completed 
29 years with the Federal Reserve Bank there, went 
on the retirement list. Only he didn’t retire, but started 
out to fulfill a life-long ambition: to become a min- 
ister. Although 65, he’s completed training at Vir- 
ginia Union Seminary, has been ordained a Presby- 
terian clergyman, has his first call to near-by Ashland. 
Twice as a youth he planned to enter theological 
school, later his wife and he planned to become mis- 
sionaries, Circumstances prevented it each time. 


DOCTOR LANGSAM TO DOCTOR WALKER 
. - - honorary LH.D. from Wagner 


Dr. Torrey Walker 


Col. H. Torrey Walker 
was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters 
by Wagner College at a spe- 
cial convocation held Nov. 
21. Colonel Walker is ex- 
ecutive secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the Board 
of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Born and educated in 
Philadelphia and a graduate 
of the University of Penn- 
sylvania he entered business 
there and until 1935 was a 
partner in the firm of Tait, 
Walker and Baker, Certified 
Public Accountants. 

In *35 he became secre- 
tary of church extension and 
treasurer of the Board of 
American Missions. In 1939 
he was chosen by the Board 
of Publication as its execu- 
tive secretary. : 

Colonel Walker served in 
both World Wars. In World 
War IL, after serving in the 
Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance and Headquarters 
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Army Service Forces in 
Washington, he served over- 
seas in the Mediterranean 
Theater during the Italian 
campaign, concluding his 
service as Assistant Chief of 
Staff IV Corps. He received 
the Bronze Star and the Le- 
gion of Merit. Italy awarded 
him both the Order of the 
Crown of Italy and Order 
of Liberatore. 

The range of Colonel 
Walker’s church work 
spreads from local organiza- 
tions to world organizations. 
He served as the only lay 
president of the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Ministe- 
tium of Pennsylvania from 
1928-33 and since 1946 has 
been treasurer of that synod. 
He has been a member of 
the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions and Board of 
American Missions. With 
the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil he is a member of the 
Divisional Committee on 
Public Relations. In the Lu- 
theran World Federation he 


is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Publication. 

At present he is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees 
of Muhlenberg College and 
of the Board of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious 
Education and of the Board 
of Directors of the Prot- 
estant Film Commission. 


Off (ULCA) Campus 


DEDICATION of a $20,000 
Lutheran student house at 
the University of Washing- 


ton in Seattle took place 
Nov. 20. 
Forty Lutheran students 


at Iowa State College called 
on 275 new Lutheran stu- 
dents, offered personal invi- 
tations to church worship, 
student Bible study groups. 

Six Lutheran students at 
Northwestern University, on 
learning that a new Chinese 
student had no warm cloth- 
ing, contributed funds to 
purchase him an overcoat. 

Devotions are conducted 
each morning of school 
week by Lutheran students 
at the Student Center at the 
University of Illinois. 

A new series of discus- 
sions for students called 
“Questions I Want to Ask 
God,” has been inaugurated 
for Lutheran students in the 
New York City area. 

A Bible study for Lu- 
theran student nurses at the 
Iowa Lutheran Hospital, Des 
Moines, has attracted one 
Baptist and several Dutch 
Reformed students. 

Women students from the 
Lutheran student group at 
the University of Texas reg- 
ularly escort a blind girl to 
church in the city. 
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Fast Paint Job 


When the church council 
of Good Shepherd Church, 
Bayside West, N. Y., de- 
cided the church needed 
painting, someone suggested 
that the men of the congre- 
gation do the job. 

Soon nearly every able- 
bodied male member was 
planning on helping. One 
Saturday was devoted to 
applying the “first coat,” a 
subsequent Saturday, the 
second and finishing coat. 

Although no special rec- 
ords were — established, 
nevertheless, the men did a 
creditable job—covering the 
exterior in a matter of two 
hours after the first brush 
dipped into the first can. 

More important to the life 
of the congregation was the 
establishment of a spirit of 
camaraderie which pro- 
duced a thriving “Brother- 
hood” for Pastor William 
R. Fuhlbruck. 


LBPWC Organized 


A Lutheran Business and 
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Long Island STAR JOURNAL photo 
TWO-HOUR PAINT JOB IN BAYSIDE 
. +» mixing paint and fellowship 


Professional Women’s Club 
of Buffalo (N. Y.) was or- 
ganized last month at a 
meeting attended by over 60 
women. Now 12 Lutheran 
churches are represented in 
the charter membership. 


Coatesville Building 


The cornerstone for a new 
$50,000 church was laid last 
month by Pastor Herbert 


Cressman, members of Trin- 
ity Church, Coatesville, Pa. 
Principal speaker at the 


OCCASIONS 


service was Dr. Dwight F. 
Putman, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
Other participants included: 
George K. Irwin, dorior of 
the cornerstone; Coatesville 
Mayor Richard Scully, 
Coatesville Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. Cecil Rice, 
Trinity Treasurer D. Oscar 
Dauge, House Committee 
Chairman <Arthur Moore, 
Choir President Elmer Scott, 
and Church School Supt. 
J. Norwood Rodgers. 

Into the copper box later 
placed in the cornerstone 
(see cut delow) Pastor 
Cressman placed a copy of 
the New Testament, congre- 
gational manuscripts, THE 
LUTHERAN, membership list, 
newly issued coins and 
stamps, and two Indian-head 
pennies—one bearing the 
date 1890 (organization) 
and the 1891 éfirst 
cornerstone laying). 

The structure will be one 
story high, Provision is made 
for later additions. 


other 


. . iB 


NEW TRINITY CORNERSTONE 


.» + laid by Pastor Cressman 
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PERSONS 


THE ORDER OF ST. JOHN 


... for reverence and service 


Order of St. John 

Fifteen years ago, a group 
of confirmed boys of St. 
John’s Church, Bellefonte, 
Pa., was organized into The 
Order of St. John for the 
purpose of promoting service 
and reference of youth. 

A constitution adopted 
then stated the objective as 
“being” to provide persons 
to serve at the altar in order 
that the symbolic lights may 
always be burning for the 
services. 

Meetings are conducted 
each month of the school 
year. Officers are elected, 
conduct meetings and are in- 
stalled in appropriate cere- 
monies each year. The 
Brotherhood maintains ac- 
tive interest. 

Members may wear the 
official emblem—a blue field 
surrounded by a violet band. 
With this field is to be found 
a cross, circle, Bible, a can- 
dle. 

Pastor Clarence E. Arnold 
reports “these young men 
have acquired a keen obser- 
vation for things religious 
(being constructively 
critical of worship habits) 
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they are propagandists for 
what they feel is better. 


Anderson Honored 
Dr. George L. Anderson, 


prominent Kansas Synod 
layman and a member of 
the ULCA Board of Edu- 
cation, has been made head 
of the department of his- 
tory at the University of 
Kansas, at Lawrence. He 
has also been advanced to 
the rank of full professor. 

Well-known layman of 
the middle west, he is vice 
president of the council of 
Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
and historian for the Kan- 
sas Synod. 


Gandy Dancers 

Among some eight thou- 
sand American college men 
working in Alaska last sum- 
mer were two ULCA col- 
legians—Paul and Franklin 
Keller, sons of Baltimore 
(Md.) Pastor Lloyd M. 
Keller, member of the Board 
of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

The Kellers landed jobs 
early last summer as “gandy 
dancers”—as section hands 
on the Alaska Railroad, 


owned and operated by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

As such, they worked on 
numerous mechanical fail- 
ures (derailments), floods, 
washouts, landslides. In 
emergencies, they were 
called out any hour of the 
day or night. Their longest 
single job—one lasting 23 
hours (on Sunday, at that!) 

Since their reasons for go- 
ing were strictly financial, 
they went the hard way— 
via the thumb, covering an 
average of 450 miles each of 
the 114% days it took to 
make the trip. 

Paul reports “anyone 
who’s ever seen Alaska 
either stays there or goes 
back!” 

He’s going back—next 
summer! 


Stine Speaker 
Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, 


chemical scientist for the 
DuPont Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., and chairman 
of the board of trustees of 
Gettysburg College, will be 
the principal speaker at a 
meeting of Gettysburg 
alumni in Philadelphia early 
next month. He will discuss 
“Chemistry and Archaeol- 
ogy.” 

Following a custom of 
several years. standing, the 
alumni group will meet with 
the entire board during the 
latter’s visit to the city for 
the semi-annual meeting. 

The 1949 affair will be 
held in the Union League in 
downtown Philadelphia, the 
evening of Dec. 5. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


This new parish hall was re- 
cently dedicated by members 
of ‘Holy Trinity Church, Belle- 
rose, N. Y. Participating were 
Dr. Paul C. White and Pastor 
W. John Derr 


KANSAS 
Inter-Lutheran Meetings Held 


ALL pastors of National Lutheran Coun- 
cil churches in Oklahoma met at St. Paul’s 
‘Church (ALC), Oklahoma City, last month 
to plan the joint program of evangelism 
which has just closed. This, the first such 
meeting ever held, demonstrates the united 
spirit with which the National Lutheran 
‘Council program was undertaken. 

The Rev. George R. Whittecar, Tulsa, was 
a leader of the conference, conducted fur- 
ther training throughout parts of Texas. 

AT THE RECENT MEETING of the Southern 
‘Conference at St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, 
the unique feature was a study of National 
Lutheran Council relations. Augustana 
Synod, Missouri Synod, and ULCA leaders 
were on the program. This joint work is 
indicative of the spirit of the Lutheran 
‘Church in the middle west. 

WHEAT GROWN by the men’s group of St. 
Paul’s Church, Glasco, averaged 17 bushels 
to the acre. (Average yield for the county 
was only eight bushels.) A sample of the 
wheat received third award at the Cloud 
County Fair. The land is loaned by Ted 
Libben and farmed by the men’s organiza- 
tion. This wheat field project is part of the 
over-all financing program of St. Paul’s new 
building, netted $2,300 this harvest. 

Avupio VisuAL Aips INsTiruTE will be 
held in Wichita’s First Methodist Church, 
Nov. 30-Dec. 2, under the leadership of Mrs. 
R. L. Tonsing of St. Paul’s Church. It is 
sponsored by the Kansas Council of 
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Churches, Wichita Council of Churches, and 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. T. BENTON PEERY 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore Lutherans Acquire Hospital 


BALTIMORE—The Lutheran Home and 
Hospital Association comprising Missouri, 
ULCA, ALC, and Augustana churches, re- 
cently ratified plans to assume management 
and future expansion of West Baltimore 
General Hospital. Upon initial payment of 
$100,000, as part of a $350,000 fund, the 
name of the hospital will be changed to 
Lutheran Hospital of Maryland. Herbert 
F. Kuenne, chairman of the legal committee, 
has announced plans in process to raise the 
initial $100,000 by June 1, 1950. 

Vacancies on the Board of Trustees will 
be filled by Lutheran nominees and four 
additional Lutheran Board members added 
annually until the Board of Trustees will 
have a Lutheran majority. Lutherans of Bal- 
timore will participate in a fund-raising 
campaign to be launched in February 1950. 
Eventual control will pass to the Lutherans 
and the hospital will continue to be available 
to the general public regardless of creed or 
race. Operation will be on a non-profit basis. 

SEVENTEEN Protestant churches -of the 
Hampden-Woodberry Area have a Com- 
munity Fellowship, meet each month to ex- 
plore tenets of faith they have in common. 

A SECOND Maryland Synod office was 
opened at 1905 Thomas Avenue Oct. 15 
when the Rev. Howard F. Reisz became 


. 
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synodical Director of Christian Education. 

Dr. FRANKLIN C. Fry was speaker at 
Reformation Church, Washington, Oct. 16 
in celebration of the congregation’s 80th 
anniversary. Reformation Church was the 
scene of the fall meeting of Eastern Con- 
ference Oct. 17. Speakers were Nicholas 
Zebergs, Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Dr. G. 
Elson Ruff. 

Eastern Conference nominees to the Mary- 
land Synod for election of delegates to the 
next biennial convention: Clerical nominees, 
Dr. J. Frank Fife, the Rev) Paul L. Reaser, 
the Rev. Augustus Hackmann, Dr. John L. 
Deaton, the Rev. John C. Stuff, Dr. L. Ralph 
Tabor, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Dr. Oscar 
W. Carlson, the Rev. I. W. Kepner, Dr. Carl 
C. Rasmussen, the Rev. Hugo W. Schroeder. 
Lay nominees: Paul I. Folkemer, Fred W. 
Konemann, Thomas P. Hickmann, Frederick 
J. Sendelbach, Martin A. McGrory, George 
S. Yost, Walter E. Hess, Carl Heinmuller, 
William E. Zschiesche, Albert B. Hardwick, 
O. Kai. Madsen. 

FAREWELL PARTIES were given by their 
congregations to Maryland Synod’s new of- 
ficers: Holy Comforter presented President 
J. Frank Fife a purse of money Oct. 24; 
Reformation Church presented Director of 
Religious Education and Youth Work 
Howard F. Reisz a purse Oct. 25 (see cut). 

PRESIDENT OF SYNOD FIFE was speaker at 
Second:Church’s 170th anniversary Oct. 30. 

GROUND-BREAKING SERVICE for a new 
church was held by Redeemer Church Cet. 
16. 

BETHANY CHURCH recently elected former 
Pastor Luther F. Miller pastor emeritus. 

MessIAH CHURCH observed its 60th anni- 
versary Nov. 6-11. Dr. Harry F. Baughman 
and former Pastor Raymond C. Shindler 
were speakers. 
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chased a new building site at New Hampshire 


Farewelling Pastors Reisz and 
Fife, second and third from 
left are: Pastors Roland Renkel, 
Dwight F. Putman, John C. 
Stuff and Elwood Falkenstein. 
(See column | this page) 


FRIEDENS CONGREGATION concluded a 50th 
anniversary celebration Nov. 13. 

THE 67TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
Maryland WMS was held Oct. 19-20 at 
Salem Church, Catonsville. Speakers were: 
Dr. R. H. Gerberding, Miss Mildred Wins- 
ton, Miss Mabel H. Meyer, R.N., Mrs. C. K. 
Lippard, Dr. J. Frank Fife, and Mrs. George 
Glock, Jr. 


Officers elected: Mrs. W. V. Garrett, pres- 
ident; Mrs. W. B. Lawson, vice president; 
Mrs. Henry S. R. Wilson, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Paul H. Fryer, statistical secre- 
tary; Mrs. Earl P. Fertig, treasurer; and Mrs. | 
William B, Muehlhause, historian. 


Dr. H. H. Baccer, Lancaster, Pa., was 
speaker at the annual Church: Extension So- 
ciety’s meeting Oct. 31. 

Dr. BERTHA PAULSSEN was speaker at the 
Friends of Gettysburg Seminary annual 
meeting in Third Church, Nov. 8. 

THE Rev. Ropney S. WaAsseR of Cherry 
Hill, Pa., assumed his duties as pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Mt. Winans, Oct. 16. 

Tue Rev. WILLIAM E. Fox, Middletown, 
Md., has accepted a call to Holy Comforter 
Church, Baltimore, effective Dec. 1. 


The Rev. Leon N. Zahn, executive secre~ 
tary of the Baltimore Inner Mission Society 
has resigned to accept a call to the Welfare 
Division of the National Lutheran Council aw 
Field Consultant for the Midwest Area. He 
will live in Chicago after Dec. I. 


ZION CHURCH, Washington, recently pur 
and Kingwood Avenues. Construction i® 
scheduled for spring. 

THE LATEST PRAYER BOOKLET from the 
pen of Dr. Leander M. Zimmerman is en 
titled Lighted Candles. 

LLOYD M. KELLEIF 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Eyes of State on Aaronsburg 


WILLIAMsporT—Aaronsburg, a tiny vil- 
lage of 400 persons located at the exact 
geographical center of Pennsylvania, was the 
mecca for 35,000 visitors Oct. 23. Salem 
Church was the center of interest for this 
huge celebration climaxing the 1949 observ- 
ance of Pennsylvania Week. 

One hundred fifty years ago, a Jewish 
merchant, Aaron Levy, who had founded 
Aaronsburg three years before in the hope 
that some day it might be the capital of 
Pennsylvania, donated a plot of ground to 
the Lutheran settlers on which they erected a 
church building. This generous act caused 
the state officials to choose Aaronsburg for 
the scene of a state-wide tolerance celebra- 
tion. 

The morning was given over to services 
in Salem Church, and to discussion groups 
in the other. churches of the little com- 
munity. Governor Duff and Felix Frank- 
furter, associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, were prominent: among the speakers. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, mediator for the 
United Nations Palestine Commission; Mo- 
hammed Aly Zafrulla Khan, vice president 
of the United Nations General Assembly and 
minister of foreign affairs for Pakistan; Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, General William J. Dono- 
van, Dr. Channing H. Tobias, Rabbi Philip 
S. Bernstein, and Dr. F. K. Stamm also 
spoke. 

On a broad meadow directly below Salem 
Church, a pageant entitled “The Aarons- 
burg Story,” was presented. More than 1,000 
persons took part in this brilliant presenta- 


tion with movie star Cornel Wilde as nar- 
rator. 

Prominent among planners was Salem 
Church’s Pastor James S. Shannon. 

Pastor HaroL_p AHALT, Watsontown, will 
head the Susquehanna Conference next year. 
Other new officers recently elected are: Pas- 
tors John Whetstene, Muncy, vice president; 
David C. Burnite, Montoursville, secretary; 
and Layman John Phillips, Shamokin, treas- 
urer. John Phillips was elected lay delegate- 
at-large to the ULCA convention; Major 
E. L. Holman, New Bloomfield, his alter- 
nate. 

Frank Shipman was elected Conference 
Brotherhood president; Hayes Person, vice 
president; Floyd WHanner, secretary; and 
B. B. Huntington, treasurer. 

Dr. Erwin S. Srees of the Parish and 
Church School Board, and C. C. Culp, Get- 
tysburg layman, conducted Sunday school 
workers’ rallies during October. 

Miss ELINoR ANN Tyson of Oley, Pa., 
and the Rev. Charles W. Aurand,‘ pastor of 
Grace Church, Sunbury, were mafried in the 
Church of the Abiding Presence, Gettysburg, 
recently, by the Rev. H. W. Tyson and Dr. 
C. C. Aurand, fathers of the bride and 
groom, assisted by the Rev. John M. Aurand, 
brother of the groom. 

FOLLOWING extensive renovations costing 
over $7,500, the rededication of Trinity 
Church, Shamokin, was held recently. Speak- 
ers included Central Pennsylvania President 
Dwight F. Putman, former Pastor Richard 
B. Martin and Pastor Harold C. Fry. A 
congregational reception was held at which 
special greetings were brought by members 
of the Shamokin Ministerial Association. 


Pastor Wylock J. E. Scott and 


‘councilmen of Two Rivers, 
Wis., lay cornerstone of new 
Calvary Church Oct. 16 as 
Missionary Dwight Shelhart 
(second from left), who or- 
ganized congregation in ‘44, 


looks on 
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This ULPH display was one of 25 located in the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Bank during Pennsylvania 
Week. Over 25,000 persons visited the exhibit; 
1,000 copies of Ralph Coleman's ‘Master" 
(used on the Easter Bulletin published by the 
United Lutheran Publication House this year) 
The cream of Philadel- 
phia firms was represented in the 25 displays 


were distributed free. 


MEssIAH CHURCH, South Williamsport, 
was rededicated this fall. During the special 
services, the Bannen Carillonic Bells were 
dedicated in memory of Dr. and Mrs. R. G. 
Bannen, former pastor. 

Tue Rev. RacpH MECKLEY has taken up 
his duties as pastor of the Jersey Shore 
charge. THe Rev. ELWoop JOHNSON will 
move to Newport, Dec. 1, as pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church. THE REV. HERMAN HEIM has 
resigned as pastor of the Montgomery church 
to take up studies in Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 

FORTY-SEVEN PASTORS and laymen from 
conference attended the Regional CHEY 
meeting in Philadelphia on Nov. 8 and 9. 

A?T Zion CHuRCH, Sunbury, a conference 
on church music was held Nov. 4. Leaders 
were Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Gettysburg 
Seminary, and Prof. Frederick A. Snell, 
minister of music at St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsport. ROBERT R. CLARK 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CHEY Off to Good Start 


CHEY was given a head start in this are: 
recently when pastors of synod met i 
Denver to hear the plans and instruction 
from Dr. Gould Wickey and Western Regior 
Director Lawrence H. Steinhoff. A pre 
view of the new picture, The Difference 
was given. Pastor L. C. Soker, Albuquerque 
is director for this synod. 

DepicaTion of the new Messiah Church 
Lyle C. Burns pastor, has been set fo! 
Dec. 4. 

MANY CONGREGATIONS observed Novembe 
as loyalty month. Many included Gues 
Sunday, Roll Call) Sunday (whole family 
present), evangelism, and showing of pic 
tures Like a Mighty Army and Fujita. 

First Cuurcn, Colorado Springs, revivec 
its Brotherhood when 22 men from. the 
Denver churches helped put on a recen 
program. k 

The church council of St. Paul's, Albu 
querque, has recommended that funera 
services of church people be held in the 
church, instead of funeral halls. 

Grace Cuurcn, Casper, Wyo., after many 
years of waiting and planning is now in the 
process of building the new church. 

LUTHERAN students registered at the Uni. 
versity of Colorado in Boulder now number 
over 430. Many participate in the activities 
of Trinity Church. 

REFORMATION CELEBRATIONS highlightec 
October news. In Colorado Springs a join’ 
service of National Lutheran Counci 
churches was held in First Church. Specia 
speaker was Dr. Elmer W. Harner, pastor o 
St. Paul’s, Denver. 

Denver’s joint Reformation service, alse 
under auspices of NLC, was held in Aug 
ustana Church. Dr. Paul H. Roth, presiden 
of Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis 
spoke on “The Victorious Word.” He said 
“You would not be here tonight, were it no 
for Martin Luther. . .. You would be an en 
tirely different kind of people with differen 
ideas and institutions. American de 
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mocracy, from the human viewpoint, could 
not have been possible but for the truths 
liberated by the great Reformer.” The com- 
bined choirs of Augustana Church and Mes- 
siah Church (ULCA) sang. 

Dr. Roth also preached at Messiah Church 
Sunday morning and addressed a large meet- 
ing of “Lutheran Men of Denver” at a ban- 
quet Monday evening. 

A “BLESSING OF THE SITB” service was 
held Nov. 6 at Gloria Dei mission. Pastor 
John G. Frank headed the procession of 
members and friends from the present tem- 
porary quarters to the new site. The new 
structure is to cost over $55,000 and seat 
300 churchgoers. 

The Rev. Howard N. Bream has accepted 
a call to Zion Church, Trinidad. His first 
service there was on Oct. 2. 

OLIVER F. WEAVER 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Youth Rallies Highly Successful 


YOUTH OF SYNOD were on the march on 
Oct. 23, when youth rallies were held in the 
five conferences. Meetings were held in 
Greenville, Columbia, Charleston, New- 
berry, and Leesville. Attendance at one 
(Columbia) was over 400. 

In each, there were three youth speakers, 
a fellowship supper, and an inspirational ad- 
dress, all arranged by the Youth Committee 
of the synodical Committee on Parish Edu- 
cation, together with a committee from the 
Luther League. Heretofore the program has 
been one big state-wide rally with attendance 
varying from 1,200 to 1,500 and more. This 
year it was decided to sponsor conference 
rallies. 

The "'Synodical Plan" for subscriptions to 
"The Lutheran" is now in progress. The Rev. 
Paul G. McCullough, White Rock, is chair- 
man of the promotion committee. The period 
set apart for this work is October through 
December. 

CONFERENCES of synod met early this 
month. In all, special emphasis was given 
to Christian Higher Education Year. The 
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Rev. A. Kenneth Hewitt, regional director 
for the Southeast, and Dr. F. William Brandt, 
of Charleston, synodical director, were 
speakers. Elections of nominees for dele- 
gates to the 1950 convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America were held. 


THE 


Nmith- 
Goodspeed 
Bible 


The unrivaled Book in an 
unrivaled translation 


© Easy to understand because it 1s in your 
language, the American language of today. 


© Set in clear, easy-to-read type. 


© Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry. 


© Translated by world-renowned scholars 
and masters of modern American speech. 


® Tested and acclaimed by millions of 
daily Bible readers. 


In your choice of 18 éditions in handsome, 
permanent bindings, ranging from the New 
Testament, popular edition, at $1.00, to the 
beautiful Twenty-fifth Anniversary edition of 
the New Testament at $5.00, to deluxe, 
leather-bound editions of the Bible at $12.50. 
Write for free, complete descriptive circular. 


At all bookstores a EAS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS tang 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. \& , 


HENRY BECK EE 
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TO MEET A LONG-FELT NEED from over- 
crowding and to increase facilities for greater 
growth, the Church of the Incarnation, Co- 
lumbia, launched a $113,000 building pro- 
gram with ground breaking Sept. 25. The 
president of synod spoke (see cut right). 


76th Annual Volume for 1950 


eloubets 
SELECT NOTES 


The world-famous commentary 
on the International 
Bible Lessons 


for teachers, pastors, bible students 


by WILBUR M. SMITH 


Published’‘by W. A’ WILDE CO. - 
; Boston 1.6, Mass. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


St. JoHN’s CHURCH, Spartanburg, 
mally dedicated the new $125,000 church 
building recently. Synod President Karl W. 
Kinard preached. 

THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the synodical 
WMS was held in St. Matthew’s Church, 


for- 


Charleston, Oct. 9-11. Reports showed the 
past year to be a record-breaking one for 
the women. Mrs. John B. Moose, of Colum- 
bia, was elected president. 

THe Rey, ALBERT H.:KEck, Jr., of the 
Lutheran Seminary, Columbia, was the Re- 
formation speaker at a special service held 
in the old “Ebenezer” Church, of Salzburger 
history, Rincon, Ga., on Oct. 30. A pilgrim- 
age of Lutherans from Savannah, Ga., at- 
tended the service. Dr. E. E. Fiack, of 
Springfield, Ohio, was the speaker at the 
Joint Reformation Service held in Columbia. 
He also spoke in Newberry.. THE REV. JOHN 
R. Broxuorr, of Atlanta, Ga., was guest 
speaker at the joint Lutheran service in 
Charleston. WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


DECEASED 


Harvey Sylvester Lawrence 

Dr. Harvey Sylvester Lawrence, retired 
Indiana Synod pastor, died in a Fort Wayne, 
Ind., hospital Oct. 20. 

Educated at Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School, he was graduated 
from the latter in 1896 and was ordained 
the same year. Early pastorates included 
Van Wert and Springfield, Ohio, during 
which time he served as president of the 
Miami Synod and was active in founding 
the Oesterlen Children’s Home, and in Pea- 
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¥ Devotional— 
Inspirational 


% ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. 
Stanley Jones. Inspiring daily 
readings that lead step by step 
to mental and spiritual maturity. 
Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 


% MAKING A GO OF LIFE, by 
Roy L. Smith. How to apply the 
practical laws of the spirit— 
and make a go of life! Pocket 
size, 352 pages. $1.25 


% MEDITATIONS FOR MEN, by 
Daniel Russell. Brief readings 
for busy men=—plain thinking 
and virile faith, Pocket size, 384 
Pages. $1.25 


& MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN, 


edited by Jean B. Abernethy. 


Written by women for women—— 
spiritual refreshment for every 
day, Pocket size, 384 pages. 

$1.25 
% REMEMBER NOW ..., by 
Walter D. Cavert. Keyed to the 
needs of youth, these readings 
offer daily fellowship with God. 
Pocket’ size, 224 pages. $1.25 


%& THE WAY, by €E. Stanley 
Jones. Day-by-day guidance into 
the lasting peace and joy of the 
Christian way of life. Pocket 
size, 384 pages. . $1.25 


MORE HILLTOP, VERSES AND 
PRAYERS, by Ralph S. and 
Robert E, Cushman, Simple, 
beautiful poems of devotion, ar- 
ranged with scripture and orig- 
inal prayers. $1 


FATHER, WE THANK THEE, by 
William A. Clough. 200 graces 
and 100 prayers for the family 
— simply worded, marked by 
beauty and understanding. $1.25 


* Daily Devotions 
At your bookstore . . . 


£. STANLEY TONES 


give 


* Selected Poetry 


PRAYER POEMS, compiled by 
0. V. and Helen Armstrong. 
238 poems that are prayers and 
63 poems about prayer, Exten- 
sively indexed. $1.7 


POEMS WITH POWER to 
Strengthen the Soul, compiled by 
pews Mudge. 1,348 poems of 
ope, courage, ahd inspiration, 
arranged under 25 themes, $1.95 


* For All the Family 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, by 
Walter R. Bowie, The thrilling 
pageant of the Bible told in 
vivid: story form, — Full-color 
Copping iliustrations. 548 pages. 

$2.95 


¥ Biography 


MAHATMA GANDHI: An Inter- 
pretation, by E. Stanley Jones, 
A. significant study of India's 
spiritual leader—-a challenge and 
inspiration to every psi 

2 


PAPA WAS A PREACHER, by 
Alyene Porter, The gay and 
heartwarming story of life in a 
parsonage, by one of the 
“preacher's kids."" Illustrated, 

$1.50 


RURAL PARISH! by Anna Laura 
Gebhard. A delightful story of 
trials and triumphs in a rural 
parish, told by a young minister's 
bride, Illustrated. $1.50 
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body, Kan. During World War I, he served 
as chaplain at Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, 
was called to St. Paul’s Church, El Paso, 
after the war. For six years he was mis- 
sionary superintendent of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod and also served as pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Laramie, Wyo., and in 
Napoleon, South Whitley and Laotto, Ind. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Marjorie Kahl 
Lawrence; two sons, Harvey, Jr., of Colum- 
bia City, and David, of Denver, Colo.; four 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
Grace Church, Columbia City, by Indiana 
Synod President F. M. Hanes assisted by the 


Evangelism Aids 


Tracts, cards and other evangelism 
aids prepared by the Lutheran Com- 
mission on Evangelism may now be 
ordered from any of the following 
branches of 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


C) 

860 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
e 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia 3, S. C. 
e 
3103 W. Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


STMIDED GLISS 


X\  B.FBIEHL 


o¥ REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE. AUDUBON. NJ. 


eat || 


Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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Rev. William J. Butt. Interment was in 
Denver, where graveside services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Oliver Weaver and Dr. Elmer 
Harner. » 


Walter Loy Spielman 

Dr. Walter Loy Spielman, pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Marietta, Ohio, died Nov. 2. 
He was 75. 

Born in Canal Winchester, O., Sept. 5, 
1874, he received his education at Capital 
University and was ordained by the Joint 
Synod of Ohio in 1898. Subsequently, he 
served pastorates in Franklin, Columbus, 
Logan, Sugar Grove, Miamisburg, and 
Marietta. From 1907 until 1910, he was 
president of St. Paul’s Seminary, Hickory, 
NAC: 

The funeral service was conducted Nov. 4 
at St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, by Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of the Ohio 
Synod. Burial was in Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, Cincinnati. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


PACIFIC SYNOD 
HINTZ, WALDEMAR G. From Christ 
Chapel (Div. of American Missions), Wil- 
low Run, Mich. To Willamina, Ore., field 
missionary. General Delivery, Willamina. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
HONEYCUTT, CARL. From Zion Church, 
Sunbury, Pa. To Ebenezer Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 825 Arbutus Rd. 


TEXAS SYNOD 

SILSETH, M.J. From Reformation Church, - 

St. Paul, Minn. To Texas College; as- 

sistant professor of history. 210 College 
St., Seguin. 
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5- 6. Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

6- 7. Board of Education. Washington, D. C. 


The Lutheran 


PRONOUNCING TEXT 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED 


The text is a very clear readable 
type and each Book embellished 
with a specially drawn initial 
letter, Illuminated title and pre- 
sentation pages. in the style of 
early Biblical manuscripts. 
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El-é-a-zar begat Mat-than; and Mat- 
than begat Jacob; 

16 And Jacob begat Joseph the hus- 
band of Mary, of whom was born 


Jesus, who is called Christ. 

17 So all the generations from 
Abraham to David are fourteen 
generations; and from David until the 

carrying away into Babylon are four- 
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400—Fabcote binding, divinity circuit, amber stained edges, gilt back and side titles, 


PISA WENN, HC ERE ROL oon iecisesschocctacpsarnnysedgspaxsungsencceetaateanedetadigygspanaretzalite tulad te pispantssbinn casas $2.75 
400Z—Zipper fastener, otherwise same AS 400... eccseseecresesereessesssetsenssssiesneecsessnessscntessee 3.50 
412—French Morocco leather, divinity circuit, gold edges, gold back and side titles, 

Tas DAN GA ALC PIADICGD I. ostiese ker issticccoostesscsstocqsactsrovasetMutbe aaManssetovasiaeas aacsqexes lnvetosdsynaasnayi cata 4.75 

RED LETTER STYLES 
408RL—Moroccograne, divinity circuit, amber stained edges, gilt back and side 

titles, head bands, and marker... soasenasensssnangsssepnvnsnsunsnonsressascassasessenncusesnsesecenssosssess $3.75 
412RL—French Morocco leather, divinity circuit, gold edges, gold back and side 
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IM CONCLUSION . . 


. . . . . . 


NoveMBeR 30, says the church cal- 
endar, is St. Andrew's Day, and the Sun- 
day nearest to it, either before or after- 
ward, is the first Sunday in Advent. This 
is the season of the church’s year which 
especially stirs my imagination. The 
nearness of Christmas is in our minds. 
“Behold, thy King cometh unto thee...” 
That's Advent. 

It’s a wonderful thing to be expecting 
something splendid. In fact, you have to 
have something to be looking for, or you 
can’t live at all. “Now abideth these 
three,” said St. Paul, “faith, hope, and 
love,” and once in a while T get the idea 
that the greatest of these is hope. 

It is not too difficult to stumble along 
a dark tunnel if far in the distance you 
see at least a faint glimmer of light. But 
you may be paralyzed with fear if you 
can’t see any light at all. 

One day I had a fine talk with Bishop 
Eivind Berggrav of Norway. He said 
that in some respects the war years were 
better than the years after the war. Dur- 
ing the war all Norwegians were quite 
sure that some day armies would come to 
set them free from the Nazis. Now there 
are dark dangers and no promise of any 
end of them. 


BuT, SAYS THE message of Advent, thy 
King cometh unio thee. He is always on 
his way through the long years, enlisting 
a great company of those who will follow 
him. When Christ our king steps through 
the doorway of our lives, he sets us free 
from our gloom and uncertainty. He has 
the whole future in his hands. 

That's not merely some preacher's fine 
words, That’s something you can try out 
and prove. He kKindles a great light. I’m 
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positive that light has been shining all this 
year in that jail cell in Csillag where 
Lajos Ordass has been imprisoned. It 
shines everywhere and under any circum- 
stances for those who love and trust their 
Lord. 

I don’t expect the cold war to be over 
by next April. I don’t expect ever to be 
always full of energy instead of fatigue, 
or to get my debts all paid off. I don’t 
really expect to see the circulation of 
THe LUTHERAN exceed 100,000, In 
everything of this sort I’m inclined to be 
a skeptic. 

But what do such things matter in a 
world where Christ is king? We do the 
best we can with problems everyday. 
We live or die. But it’s God’s world, 
and everything comes out all right in the 
last chapter. 


IN CHURCH DURING December you'll 
hear about John the Baptist, and you will 
wonder if he died not fully understanding 
that the Messiah had really come. On 
Dec. 4 you will hear the pastor read about 
“on the earth distress of nations . . . men’s 
hearts failing them for fear...” just as: 
though those words from Luke were 
written in 1949, 

But the worst things that can happem 
are merely signs that “the kingdom oF 
God is nigh at hand.” It always is. It’s 
right around the corner. You can wall 
in any time you want. You'll find a lo 
of good people there, who aren’t worrie’ 
about anything. They have become ac 
customed to the idea that this is Gad” 
world, and that he’s rather active in tak. 
ing care of it, all evidence to the cory 
trary notwithstanding. 
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OFFERING PLATES AND 
RECEIVING BASONS BY GORHAM 
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Illustrated is Brass Receiving 
Bason with finely etched wording, 
"To Do Good and to Distribute, 
Forget Not’ around the rim and 
IHS in the center. This bason is 
15 inches in diameter, (NXP39KB) 
$50. Also offered with plain rim 
and center, (NXP39AB) $20. 
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Twelve-inch matching offering plate 
with wording “It Is More Blessed To 
Give Than To Receive’ etched around 
the rim. The center has red plush mat 
with stamped IHS. This plate is de- 
signed to be used with Gorham Receiv- 
ing Bason. (NXP38CB) $35. Plain Style 
(NXP38AB) $15. 
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The carved cross at the top of the Back- 


AS board gives the Double Shelf Bracket 
Ais) a graceful appearance. Overall height, 
34 inches. Shelf, 15 x 18 inches. Avail- 
able in light, medium, or dark oak 


(NX2008) $36, and in walnut (NX209) 
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This sturdy Single Shelf Bracket 


ae 
eins UNITED LUTHERAN with cross on the back measures 

SY PUBLICATION HOUSE 18 inches in height; shelf, 15 
cS Philadelphia Los Angeles | x 18 inches. Walnut (NX2007) 
aS Chicago Baltimore | $32.50; light, medium, or dark oak 
AS) Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. (NX2006) $27.50. 


anaazazee Uuletide 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan 


YULETIDE, a favorite holiday gift booklet, is once 
again published for the Christmas season. Bright 
with gay colorful illustrations of Christmas topics, 
songs and poetry, with beautiful fullpage photo- 
graphs of winter scenes and art reproductions in 
color. Twenty-eight large size pages that will delight 
the young and old at Christmas time. 


YULETIDE comes in an envelope ready for mailing. 
Use it as a gift, or as a special Christmas card. 
Paper bound. (T6090) 35c 


Christmas Manger Sets 


Sixteen sturdy, life-like pieces which make up this Nativity scene are printed in 
strikingly beautiful colors. All pieces are made of durable, washable fiber board, 
equipped with easels to be grouped as desired. Measuring 18 inches from tip of star 
to base, this Manger Set (NS1004) makes an ideal family gift as well ts an impressive 
display in school or Sunday school. $2.50 


Christmas 
Manger Set (NS743) 


Twelve-inch, contain 
sixteen sturdy, colorfv 
scenes and figures c 
the Christmas story 
each of which fits int 
a slotted tab on th 
one-piece base. Eac 
set comes in an attra: 


tive gift box. $ 
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